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The Free World Must Build on its Successes 


OUR PLACE IN THE COOPERATIVE EFFORT TO PRESERVE PEACE 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 
Delivered at the American Legion Convention, Washington, D. C., August 30, 1954 


For the third time since World War II, I am honored 
to join a national convention of the American Legion. 

With you, I give thanks that—at last—we can come together 
at a time when the sounds of the battlefields, everywhere in 
the world, have been stilled. 

In such a gathering, made up of those who have served 
their country in time of war it seems fitting that we turn our 
attention to our international affairs and our nation’s security. 
Now, in saying this, I do not mean that any group or any 
section of America has a monopoly. either of interest or of 
wisdom in dealing with complex world problems. The con- 
trary is true. The term “‘bi-partisan participation” is too nar- 
row to describe accurately the attitude that all Americans 
should maintain in this great area of vital concern. Rather 
we should speak of universal or national participation, which 
would in turn imply serious study, analysis and debate of 
every proposal and issue presented. 

Now, the world must understand that there is stability in 
our international purposes. Obviously, this cannot be obtained 
if there is to be marked change or if the world is to fear 
a marked change with every varying of partisan political 
winds. The only answer is that the whole American people 
must be informed and their decision be made clear. 

Of course it is obvious that much of the diplomatic work, 
particularly those efforts that are classed as preparatory toward 
the reaching of agreement, be conducted in confidence. The 
political situations in the several free countries are not identi- 
cal, and premature disclosures of positions and arguments 
could very well bar the attainment of any reasonable solution. 
But on broad objectives and purposes and on the acceptable 
methods for obtaining them, the American people must be 
fully informed. Thus, their decision will be appropriate to 
the situation, and the world will know that they are stable in 
terms of time. 


(Cor the third Parnell, my fellow veterans, and friends: 


Now this comprehensive approach is difficult to achieve; 
perfection, of course, cannot be attained. But the first lesson 
in today’s complicated world affairs is that they are far too 
important to all of us for any one party or any one group to 
risk the exclusion of other Americans in reaching answers 
that will eventually affect the fate of all of us. Success or 
failure in all we hope to accomplish in attaining a peaceful 
world may well hinge upon our success in eliminating politics 
and prejudice from our nation’s efforts toward this goal. 

Now, basic to our analysis of our present world situation is 
clear recognition of several important truths. I mention only 
a few of these, but these few we can forget only at our peril. 

The first is that the Communist dictatorship, ruthless, strong, 
insatiable, is determined to establish its sway over all the 
world. This truth requires no elaboration. All Americans 
recognize it as fact. 

The second truth is that the Communist dictatorship is 
adroit in its selection and use of every imaginable weapon to 
achieve its ends. It uses force and the threat of force. It 
uses bribery, subversion and sabotage. It uses propaganda. 


AGGRESSIVE PROPAGANDA 


Now, this last weapon—propaganda—is one which em- 
phatically requires from us new and aggressive counter meas- 
ures. There is a dangerous disproportion between our country’s 
efforts to tell the truth about freedom and our nation’s objec- 
tives, on the one hand, and the propaganda of the Red dictator- 
ship on the other. For every spokesman of freedom that we 
assign to the struggle for men’s minds and hearts, the Com- 
munists assign scores; for every dollar we spend for informa- 
tional purposes, they spend fifty in opposition; for every word 
we utter in the cause of liberty and faith, they utter thousands 
to extol their system and to degrade and defame the values 
of the free. 
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DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


Legionnaires, we must preach, demonstrate and tirelessly sell 
the vitality and value of freedom in the world. Nothing is 
more dangerous to our cause than to expect America’s message 
to be heard if we don’t bother to tell it. 


LIBERTY FOR ALL MEN 


We must reaffirm to the oppressed masses of the earth the 
great truth that the God who gave life to humanity, at the same 
time gave the right of liberty to man. And in our own inter- 
est we must apply both our intelligence and the necessary 
material means to assist other peoples to realize for themselves 
the blessings of freedom and of self-government. 

Now, another Red Weapon which we must vigorously coun- 
ter is subversion. This phase of the world-wide battle goes 
on constantly. Fortunately, many nations have become alerted 
to the dangers of this meance and are taking steps against it. 

During the past year the nations of this hemisphere, at 
Caracas, jointly declared international communism to be a 
menace to all. Heartened by this resolute stand, the majority 
of the Guatemalan people rose to defeat the first specific 
attempt of Communist imperialism to establish a beachhead 
in this hemisphere. 


BATTLE AGAINST SUBVERSION 


In the battle against subversion within our land, I am 
aware that you of the American Legion have been leaders for 
a third of a century. For this vigorous stand, the nation has 
cause to be grateful. I know that from your determined 
leadership, our people will continue to benefit. 

Your Government will continue to wage relentless battle 
against subversion and infiltration. We shall do so not by 
half-hearted half-measures which complacently accept or ignore 
the untrustworthy and the disloyal—but by measures realistic- 
ally adiwsted to the nature and magnitude of the Red con- 
spiracy. 

We have been intensively using existing laws against sub- 
version. During the past nineteen months the rate of convic- 
tions and deportations secured by the F. B. I. and the Depart- 
ment of Justice has been stepped up. In addition, with the 
cooperation of the Congress we have written a number of 
new laws to help us blot out the Communist conspiracy. 
While a few of these may need modification based upon ex- 
perience, the aggregate gain will be very substantial. 

And of this you may be sure: as we continue this battle 
we shall not impair the constitutional safeguards protecting 
our liberties—yours and mine. Our nation is too strong to 
give way to hysterical fear which, under the guise of preserv- 
ing our institutions, would undermine the principles upon 
which they rest. I know the American Legion will support 
this wise, traditionally American approach. 

Now, I have dealt with two truths essential to our appraisal 
of the world situation—the implacability of the Communists’ 
drive for world domination, and the readiness of the Com- 
munists to use any weapons to achieve their aims. 


Unity OF ALL FREE NATIONS 


A third truth is this: the safety of any single nation in the 
free world depends directly upon the substantial unity of 
all nations in the free world. No nation outside the Iron Cur- 
tain can afford to be indifferent to the fate of any other nation 
devoted to freedom. 

If each, ignoring all others, pursues only its own course 
toward its own ends the Communists would have unlimited 
Opportunity to turn the full force of their power upon any 
selected victim. Each, beginning with the weakest and the 
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most exposed, might then succumb in turn, until the strongest 
of all—ourselves—would be left alone to face a hostile world. 
The final result would be fearful to contemplate. We will 
never permit it to happen. 

Now, the free countries of the world have tremendous 
assets—in people, in productive resources, in the staying power 
and flexibility of free institutions. How effectively and how 
unitedly these countries employ these resources may well de- 
termine the outcome of the present world struggle. 

This is why your national Administration tirelessly seeks to 
solidify partnerships within the free world. I should like to 
talk to you briefly about certain meanings of those partnerships. 

First and foremost, we can have no partnership with any 
nation that does not itself desire world peace and want to 
work for it. In this modern age, war as an instrument of 
deliberate policy is so unthinkable for us that we could not 
possibly work in permanent harmony with any nation which 
fails to share our peaceful convictions. 

Now, on this basis we participate in alliances with other 
nations of goodwill. Today we are allied with thirteen nations 
under the North Atlantic Treaty, with nineteen American 
nations in the Rio Pact, and with six nations in the Pacific. 

Now, what should we expect of these partners? And what 
should they expect of us? 

The answer should be sharply clear: we must work together 
on a principle of united freedom. In our common values and 
purposes, in our common interests and goals, we and our 
partners must be solidly joined together. To fail in this is to 
invite peril. At the same time, in our practical decisions, in 
our thoughts, in our actions as sovereign countries, we and our 
partners are and must be free. Because we can be at once 
united and free, we can be strong. And let no one ever mis- 
take the origin of this strength. 

This — makes clear the scope of our mutual obliga- 
tions. If we ignore it, we create unrealizable expectations on 
both sides. Then, any divergence in action or reaction is likely 
to give the impression that one side is “unfaithful” to the 
other. 

In practical terms, this principle means that we are not com- 
mitted to giving any of our partners a veto over our actions, 
nor do we have a veto over their actions. We must, therefore, 
guard against the dangerous assumption that other nations, as 
our Allies, are bound to do what we want. They have never 
bound themselves in this sense. Nor have we bound ourselves 
to do what they want. 

But all free nations have a continuing obligation to 
strengthen the recognition of the common values and interests 
of all peoples menaced by Communist imperialism. We must 
ceaselessly affirm our belief in the blessings of freedom and 
human justice. These ideals must glow with warmth and 
light in the hearts of free men, and must inspire their every 
free action and decision. For in these ideals is a rich and living 
unity. Free men who have it will never willingly exchange it 
for the stifling shroud of regimentation under which the 
Communist despotism hides its silent, captive peoples. 

Now, the fourth truth is this:—It is closely related to the 
third—from the resources of the free world must be developed 
the many kinds of strength required to oppose successfully 
the broad front of Communist pressure. 

We and our friends must be strong spiritually and intellectu- 
ally, so that neither fear, nor ignorance, nor lack of determi- 
nation can lead us into defeat. 

There must be a strong, free world economy so that free 
nations can support the military strength they need and also 
to help alleviate hunger, privation and despair, which the 
Communist leaders so successfully exploit. 
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The free world must be strong in arms—to discourage 
aggression, or to defeat it if the Communists are so unwise 
as to attack. 

Now, this'task of keeping the free world strong and healthy 
is complex and continuous. It is, indeed, difficult to organize 
world peace. It calls for steady effort by the free nations to 
work patiently together in solving problems reaching to every 
corner of the globe. Inevitably, this process is marked by set- 
backs as well as successes. In Europe, for example, the prog- 
ress of E. D. C. has not fulfilled our hopes. Yet, meanwhile, 
long-standing disputes in Egypt and Iran have been settled, 
and measures for the collective defense are going forward in 
Southeast Asia. Neither the ups nor downs justify any slacken- 
ing of our efforts. The free world must build on its successes 
and be spurred to new endeavors by its setbacks. 


Now, the fifth truth—most important to us as a nation— 
involves our own place and function in the great cooperative 
effort to preserve security and peace. 

Of all the free nations, our country is in many ways the 
richest and the strongest. Thus, there is imposed upon us a 
heavy share of the whole burden of free world security. Obvi- 
ously we cannot help others unless we remain strong ourselves 
—-strong in spirit, strong in our economy and productivity, 
and strong in military might. 

Now, a few plain statistical facts about our military. 

Our military strength is the product of our scientists, our 
working men and women, our industrialists, our military lead- 
ership—our entire people. 

Today the United States has the most powerful and most 
efficient fighting force it has ever maintained short of all-out 
war. In fact, in some respects, it is the most powerful ever 
developed. 

We have an air force of growing effectiveness. It has 50 
per cent more jets than it did last year. It possesses awesome 
power. 

We have a mighty navy, with thousands of active aircraft. 
It is a world leader in nuclear propulsion. 

We have our strongest peacetime army, equipped with mod- 
ern weapons, trained under modern doctrine. It is capable of 
carrying out its assignments in the modern world. 

We have a marine cérps, tough and strong, rightly proud 
of its traditional esprit and readiness. 

And all of this great power is supported by developing 
intelligence and warning systems of constantly increasing 
effectiveness and scope. 

Perhaps you would permit me to interject here that the Civil 
Defense program must be remembered as another arm of our 
true national defense. What the American Legion can do to 
inspire people to participate actively as responsible citizens in 
the Civil Defense program adds that much to our national and 
our individual security. 

Now my friends, by no means do I intend this series of 
facts about the character of our fighting forces to be in- 
terpreted as blustering or as a threat to anyone. 

Let us always remember that our basic objective is peace. 
But in our search for peace—indeed, in order to enhance that 
search—we are determined to remain secure. 

Now another thing about this fighting force: 

For a century and a half the Republic has prided itself on 
its refusal to maintain large standing military forces. We have 
relied, instead, upon the civilian soldier. But we have done 
so without béing fair either to the private citizen or to the 
security of the nation. We have failed miserably to maintain 
that strong, ready military reserve in which we have believed 
or professed belief for 150 years. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


Now, at long last, we must build such a reserve. And we 
must maintain it. Wishful thinking and political timidity must 
no longer bar a program so absolutely essential to our defense, 

And one point about a satisfactory future reserve deserves 
special emphasis: This reserve will not unfairly burden men 
who have already served. 

Establishment of an adequate reserve—an objective for 
which the American Legion and other patriotic organizations 
have vainly fought for a generation—will be a number one 
item submitted to the Congress next year. 

Now, as we contemplate this powerful military system, we 
must always remind ourselves that we maintain it only because 
we must; we must remember that armaments alone cannot 
provide for the world a future that is secure and peaceful and 
filled with promise for humankind. 


FOREIGN POLICY 


My friends, the foreign policy of our country is simply 
a program for pursuing peace under methods that conform 
to these and other truths of today’s international existence. 
Essential to its success are the loyal and effective officers of 
our Foreign Service, serving under the inspired leadership 
of Secretary of State Dulles. With a few highly publicized 
exceptions we have been fortunate in the high competence, 
professional ability, and devotion of these officers upon whom 
we must depend in our delicate and difficult negotiations with 
other nations and in assuring the world of our peaceful 
purposes. 

In respect to that pursuit of peace, America does not change. 
No responsible individual, no political party, wants war or 
wants to damage America. The only treasonable party we have 
is the Communist conspiracy—happily very small. So, no 
matter how deep may be our differences in other fields, in 
this the rest of us, aside from the Communists, are all Ameri- 
cans—nothing else. Of course, we recognize that in applying 
such a policy to the many troublesome and difficult problems 
which beset the free world, there will continue to be differ- 
ences of opinion and friction about particular issues. 

But difficult as is our course, we would do well to reflect 
that we can, in wisdom and humanity, choose no other way. 
To follow the path of isolation would surrender most of the 
free world to Communist despotism and ultimately forfeit our 
own security. Deliberately to choose the road to war would 
needlessly place in jeopardy the civilization which we are 
determined to preserve. 

We shall not be side-tracked into either of these dead ends. 
We shall continue to give expression to our people’s deep- 
seated desire to live in peace with all nations. In pursuance 
of this effort, we have loyally supported and worked with 
the United Nations which, in its first nine years, has accom- 
plished much in the cause of peace. Clearly it has often failed 
to fulfill our hopes. But that is no reason to weaken our 


support. 
QUEST OF PEACE 


In the quest for peace, we have sought to resolve specific 
international disputes. In June of last year, we negotiated a 
truce which ended the Korean War, preserved the Republic 
of Korea's freedom, and frustrated the Communist design for 
conquest. In January, at the Berlin conference, we sought a 
Communist agreement to the establishment of a free and 
united Germany and an Austrian peace treaty. At Geneva, 
in April, we sought the peaceful unification of Korea and 
tried to help settle the Indochinese War. 
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FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 


We have suggested other means for reducing tensions. In 
April last year, our nation outlined general principles for 
world understanding. Last December we suggested the inter- 
national pooling of atomic resources for peaceful purposes. 
Unfortunately, the Communist reaction to both seattle tas 
been indifferent or negative. 

This Government will continue, nevertheless, to examine, 
with our friends, applicable methods for making nuclear sci- 
ence serve the needs of mankind. Moreover, we will continue 
to give voice to the free world’s aspiration for peace. Despite 
the discouraging results on specific proposals, I believe that 
continuing United States efforts to persuade the Soviets to 
consider such solutions advance the cause of peace. And the 
door will always be open for their participation whenever they 
demonstrate sincere purpose to do so. 

Nor do we despair of eventual success. No human problem 
is insoluble. In the earnest belief that these basic purposes 
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conform to the will of the Highest of all Rulers, the United 
States will continue to pursue them. In this paramount cause 
of this century, this nation must have the help of all its 
citizens. It must have their understanding, their determination, 
their readiness to sacrifice, and above all, the strength and 
daring of their faith. 


To help keep America strong—to help keep her secure—to 
help guide her on the true path to peace, there is no group 
better qualified than you of the American Legion. 


Specifically for this reason, I repeat my expressions of pride 
and distinction in having this opportunity to address you today. 

May courage, wisdom and determination guide the delibera- 
tions of this convention and make the American Legion an 
instrument of ever-increasing value to the whole of America 
and to the free world. Thank you, my friends. 


Communism Has A World Plan 


TIME IS RUNNING OUT FOR US 
By FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN, Archbishop of New York 
Delivered at the American Legion Convention, Washington, D. C., August 30, 1954 


stirred the hearts of free men and alerted the flagging 

spirits of liberty loving peoples. For fifty-seven fateful 
days it had been the scene of an heroic and gallant defense 
by an outnumbered band of French and Vietnamese soldiers. 
Although it finally fell to the superior numbers of attacking 
Communist forces, its fall seemed to call the free world to- 
gether in a common acclaim for the brave and courageous 
deeds its epic defense had elicited. Hope then ran high that 
Dienbienphu would be remembered not as a symbol of defeat 
but as the rallying point where the free world would recover 
its initiative in the struggle against communism. Had it 
realized that high hope, had it thus served as a reveille 
awakening the world of free men to the need for swift, 
decisive action against that Red tyranny which has now en- 
slaved 800,000,000 souls, it would have compensated, in some 
measure at least, for the dreadful losses and painful sacrifices 
its eventual fall entailed. 

Alas! the passage of the past four months has revealed how 
pathetic was the hope that Dienbienphu would inspire the 
free world to take a more realistic stand against communism. 
If Geneva and what was agreed upon there means anything 
at all, it means that the trumpet which we heard over the 
fallen garrison of Dienbienphu last May sounded taps and 
not reveille. Taps for the buried hopes of freedom in South- 
east Asia! Taps for the newly betrayed millions of Indochinese 
who must now learn the awful facts of slavery from their 
eager Communist masters! Now the devilish techniques of 
brainwashing, forced confession and rigged trials have a new 
locale for their exercise. Now will the relentless shattering 
fear of the secret police have a new people to terrorize. The 
tragic plight of Poland, indeed that of all eastern Europe, 
China and Korea—will now be shared by a people who, for 
all the diplomatic guarantees that have been given them, 
already stand under the heavy shadow of the hammer and 
sickle spread across their land. 

If we view the Geneva guarantee of independence for Laos, 
Cambodia and South Vietnam with a large measure of dis- 
belief, it is only because we remember how Poland's hopes, 
and the hopes of all the other countries now in the Soviet 


. FEW months ago Dienbienphu was a name which 





orbit, were shamelessly betrayed. There is no reason for 
believing that the partition of Vietnam will have any different 
effect than the partition of Korea. Indeed, hardly was the ink 
dry on the Geneva pact when the Communist leader of North 
Vietnam, Ho Chi Minh, boastfully proclaimed that within six 
months he oe to bring the independent states of Laos, 
Cambodia and South Vietnam under Communist control. If 
the history of Communist tactics in Europe and Asia is any 
guide, then the boast of Ho Chi Minh will be shortly realized. 
And with its realization we, in America, will have reason to 
understand that the fall of Dienbienphu was more than the 
loss of a jungle garrison—for with its loss the grand plan 
for Communist domination of Southeast Asia moved into high 
gear. For too long we have looked upon each act of Communist 
aggression as a self-contained conflict where we should have 
recognized each one as a carefully calculated incident in a 
world-wide struggle that enlists the zeal, energy and discipline 
of Communists everywhere. 

What we fail so tragically to realize is that communism 
has a world plan and it has been following a carefully set up 
time-table for the achievement of that plan. Red rulers know 
what they want with terrible clarity; determined to get what 
they want with violent consistency. Up to the present the 
Communist advances have concerned us, as Americans, only 
insofar as it has involved nations and peoples for whom we 
have the deepest sympathy and most sincere admiration. We 
are appalled at their enslavement but our sorrow is as nothing 
compared to the infamies and agonies inflicted upon the 
hapless victims of Red Russia's bestial tyranny. However, time 
is running out for us also, because, given the present pace of 
the Communist advance, it cannot be long before its encircling 
pincers will be turning upon ourselves. Fifteen years ago I 
was also privileged to speak before your national convention 
in Boston. At that time there was much propaganda that it 
was unnecessary for the United States to be prepared for 
hostilities. In my belief that the peaceful purposes of our 
country were not shared by some other nations, I urged that 
we prepare to defend ourselves against aggression, making the 
keynote of my remarks the declaration that it is better to have 
protection and not need it than need protection and not have 
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it. And today I stand firmly upon that same program of 
preparation for preservation else we shall risk bartering our 
liberties for lunacies, betraying the sacred trust of our fore- 
fathers, becoming serfs and salves to Red rulers’ godless goons. 


Dear friends and fellow Americans, I speak to you in the 
frankest terms because I know your demonstrated sacrificing 
dedication to American ideals, American traditions and the 
protection of our United States of America. In war and peace 
you have proven how very much you prize all those treasured 
factors that have brought America to her present greatness. 
Your deep concern lest subversive groups undermine our 
American way of life has been manifested for many years, 
even when such manifestation exposed you to ridicule and 
abuse. You have known the menace of communism and you 
have alerted your members to it. However, there is a vast 
number of our countrymen who live in complete indifference 
to the terrifying fact that communism will settle for nothing 
less than the domination of the whole wide world. 

Thirty-five years ago Lenin made this prophecy: 

“First we will take Eastern Europe; then the masses of 
Asia. Then we will encircle the United States of America 
which will be the last bastion of capitalism. We will not 
have to attack it; it will fall like an overripe fruit into our 
hands. 

While not all prophecies are to be taken at their face value, 
if we but look at a map of the world today, Lenin’s prophecy 
must startle us. Eastern Europe is completely shackled. China, 
North Korea and a large part of Southeast Asia are now under 
Communist domination. The confident boast of Lenin that 
the United States will not have to be attacked because it will 
fall like overripe fruit into the hands of the Communists 
cannot casually be dismissed. Indeed, it constitutes a very 
shrewd thrust at our complacency and our confident belief 
that our country will never go down at the hands of any 
enemy. It is an ancient bit of wisdom that ‘a man’s own 
worst enemy is himself,” and if we extend that wise observa- 
tion to national life we find that history vindicates it on every 
page. Nations and civilizations go down at their own hands. 
When the inner life of a people, that life which is nourished 
by the things of the spirit, shows signs of being hollow and 
without substance, then that people is sick unto death. 


AMERICA Not IMMORTAL 


America is not immortal and there are today signs in 
American life of an alarming deterioration in the things of 
the spirit.‘ When we think how home life has disintegrated, 
how parental responsibility is being shamelessly shirked, how 
shockingly juvenile delinquency has incredibly increased with 
all of the dreadful social consequences, we can look into our 
hearts and ask ourselves if the fruit of hard American plant- 
ing and the sacrifice that went into so much toil has not 
already become overripe and ready for plucking by an enemy 
who is willing to make limitless efforts and use dastardly 
methods in order to gain his goal. 


With all the fervor I can command, I appeal to your great 
organization courageously to extend and intensify your truly 
American program which emphasizes religious values, and 
gives to our nation’s youth a vital interest in the things which 
brought our country to its greatness, combining in a wonder- 
fully integrated way your patriotic, educational and athletic 
activities. 

It may be that the challenge of evil totalitarianism will be 
faced by us sooner than we think, and in that event we will 
need all the strength that our prayers and sacrifices can bring 
to us. The prophecy of Lenin should at least have the merit 
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of putting us on our guard. We remember how paralyzing a 
blow was struck at our nation in the surprise attack at Pearl 
Harbor. And the bitterness of that blow was increased by the 
knowledge that the attack was not unexpected and that we 
should have been better prepared for it and spared many 
mothers and fathers the tragic news that their sons went to 
their deaths unnecessarily. 

The danger of another Pearl Harbor embracing the whole 
American people is definitely possible and possibly imminent. 
We have been warned by Communist leaders about their 
aims and ambitions concerning us. For thirty-five years they 
have given intensive study of the best means and methods to 
penetrate and overthrow our free institutions and they have 
made no secret of their purposes. 

Americans must not be lulled into sleep by indifference nor 
be beguiled by the prospect of peaceful coexistence with Com- 
munists. How can there be peaceful coexistence between two 
parties if one of them is continually clawing at the throat of 
the other, continually threatening, continually committing 
actions which are designed to destroy life in the other party? 
How does one peacefully coexist with men who mouth words 
of peace while waging treacherous war; men who wear the 
trappings of civilization while they indulge in the techniques 
of barbarism? It is ignorance of a fatal kind which prompts 
the illusion that free men can peacefully coexist with Com- 
munists. We have the words of the Communists themselves 
to prove it. Twenty-four years ago an address was given to 
the International Students at the Lenin School of Political 
Warfare in Moscow by Dimitry Z. Manuilsky. This is the 
same man who later presided over the United Nations Security 
Council in this country in July 1949. This is one of the re- 
sponsible men of that movement which has introduced the 
most dreadful bloodbath in history and yet has the effontery 
to appeal to the world for peace. This is what Manuilsky 
had to say in 1930 to the young men and women from all 
over the world who had been brought to Moscow to be trained 
in espionage so that they might go back to their native lands 
and practice their nefarious activities: 

“War to the hilt between communism and capitalism is 
inevitable. Today, of course, we are not strong enough to 
attack. Our time will come in twenty or thirty years. To win 
we shall need the element of surprise. The bourgeoisie will 
have to be put to sleep. So we shall begin by launching the 
most spectacular peace movement on record. There will be 
electrifying overtures and unheard of concessions. The capi- 
talist countries, stupid and decadent, will rejoice to cooperate 
in their own destruction. They will leap at another chance 
to be friends. As soon as their guard is down, we shall 
smash them with our clenched fist.” 

Do you peacefully coexist with men who thus would train 
the youth of their godless, Red world—men whose language 
of insult, vilification and arrogance make it impossible for any 
meeting of minds? Ask any of our American representatives 
who dealt with the Communists in Germany, in Austria, in 
Panmunjon. They know the answer to their sorrow—and to 
ours! 

We Americans need to remember as we have never remem- 
bered before in our national life how definite a sentence of 
death has been passed upon us by the very power with whom 
we have been asked peacefully to coexist. We need to 
remember as we have never remembered before how fatal it 
would be to succumb to the temptation to place any trust in 
those evil leaders who have risen to their world position by 
reason of lies, duplicity and treason. 

No guarantee has ever been given to America that it shall 
continue to enjoy the dominance it now has as a nation. 
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America came to its might and majestic greatness and achieved 
her present high destiny through a conscious dedication of 
our fathers to religious truths and principles for they knew 
that unless the Lord build the city, they labor in vain who 
build it. We must intensify our religious life as a people. 
We must restore to our homelife some measure of that in- 
spiration which our fathers and mothers bequeathed to us. We 
must give our children that sense of responsibility which will 
give strength to their characters and direction to their lives. 
We must ever be mindful to the sacrifices and toil that went 
into making the heritage which is ours as Americans and 
never shirk any sacrifice or task necessary for the preservation 
of the heritage of freedom for which our valiant. forefathers 
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and the glorious youth of America, down through the decades 
of our country’s life, have bought with their precious lives! 

United in love and loyalty for our free and beloved America, 
let us pray: 

O Lord of Hosts, bless and protect the legions of our armed 
forces in their crusade to defend and vindicate the ideals of 
human freedom; bless them and the thousands of martyrs who 
have been called to lay down their lives on the battlefields of 
the world. Grant that we may not prove unmindful or un- 
worthy of their blood, which is the price of our freedom, that 
freedom which is the fruit of vigilance, toil and sacrifice. 

Be with us Blessed Lord, lest we forget and surrender to 
those who have attacked us without cause, those who have 
repaid us with evil for good and hatred for love. Amen. 


The Intercontinental Ballistic Missile 


THE UNITED STATES IS IN GRAVE DANGER 
By STUART SYMINGTON, Senator from Missouri 
Delivered in the United States Senate, Washington, D. C., July 21, 1954 


morning on matters of national defense, primarily 
the subject of the intercontinental ballistic missile. 

The United States is not spending enough money for na- 
tional defense—and what is infinitely more important, the 
money that is being spent is not being allocated to provide the 
weapons most needed. 

Now as to the problem, first in a general way, and then 
more specifically. 

As the position of the free world continues to deteriorate 
in Asia, it would appear advisable to take stock of our strength. 

We had hoped that our diplomatic and military policies 
would create favorable events, all over the world. 

But that has not been the case. On the contrary, unfavorable 
events have been creating policy, for many long months. 

If this condition continues, the free nations will lose the 
fight against communism; and darkness will prevail. 

The purpose of this talk is to discuss frankly the growing 
danger—and to suggest methods for reversing this trend 
toward our destruction. 

Each day that goes by sees the relative military strength of 
the United States and its allies becoming weaker as against 
the growing strength of the Communists. 

This condition continues against a background of confusion 
and disagreement among our officials. 

Some administration leaders now urge us to reconcile our- 
selves to a world of coexistence. 

Others say such a coexistent world is impossible. 

Whichever faction is right, our hope lies in growing strong 
and staying strong. 

This session of the Congress is now nearing its end. 

It would be reassuring to return home feeling that we had 
provided properly for the defense of the United States. 

It would be reassuring if the people of our country could 
place their trust in our present program for national defense. 

It is always pleasant to believe pleasant things. 

But the truth of the matter is that the United States is in 
grave danger—and that danger is growing rapidly. 

Adequate defense against advancing world communism is 
the greatest problem which confronts us today. 

Again, even after careful study, one can only be confused 
by all the contradictory claims and statements emanating from 
people in high authority. 


M: PRESIDENT, I wish to address the Senate this 


On one day, an official responsible for research and develop- 
ment in the Department of Defense asserts that the Com- 
munists are overtaking us in the race for new and improved 
weapons—and I am convinced that is true. 


But on the very next day, after the political repercussion of 
these frank and honest words, his superior contradicts him— 
and assuies us that the Russians are not overtaking us. 

This contradiction, one of but many in recent months, was 
widely regarded as laughable evidence of bureaucratic con- 
fusion. 

My own sense of humor was not so stimulated, however, 
because what could be more serious than whether or not the 
Communists are overtaking us in the critical race for the new 
weapons ? 

If they are overtaking us, and continue their relative prog- 
ress, then only providence can save us. 

Even if we just hold our lead, we may be slipping toward 
defeat, because as the free world continues to lose the cold 
war we have no choice but to depend even more heavily on 
weapon superiority. 

Unless, therefore, there is some miracle, like a sudden col- 
lapse in Communist power, or a change of heart among the 
leaders of the Kremlin, our main hope would appear to be 
concentration on the development and production of the new 
armament. 

We cannot and will not compete with the Communists in 
the use of manpower. 

Their leaders have proved willing to expend it without 
stint or mercy. 

In fact, it is generally acknowledged that they have one 
military advantage we and the other nations of the free world 
can never equal—their complete disregard for human life. 


Nor could we win any possible future war as we have won 
in the past, namely, by counting on our material resources, 
because behind the Iron Curtain are adequate raw materials 
for those weapons necessary to quickly overcome the free 
world if we fail in our efforts to be ready. 

America’s resources in machinery and the skills required 
to build advanced weapons are superior to the skills and 
machinery of the Communists. 

But while we devote only a small part of such resources to 
the building of our new-weapons military strength, the Com- 
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munists are devoting a very large percentage of their resources 
to creating such strength. 

Already they have land forces and air forces superior to 
ours in. number, and they continue to improve their war 
plants and to multiply the skills they require for qualitative 
superiority. 

Every year for some years the Communists have been gradu- 
ating twice as many engineers as are graduated in America. 

Every year for some years the Communists have been ex- 
panding their basic industries faster than ours are being 
expanded. 

Every year the Communists convert more of their basic 
products into specialized instruments of war. 

Every year the Communists add to their stockpile of atomic 
and hydrogen bombs. 

Every year the Communists add new models of jet aircraft 
to their already formidable air force, and the number of 
these new aircraft is rising rapidly. 

Of. course, we are increasing the strength and striking power 
of our own Armed Forces. But that is not the important 
question. 5 

The important question is, Does our ability to handle the 
Communists in case of attack grow more rapidly than their 
ability to successfully deliver such an attack? 

Many discussions about this question would seem to involve 
the advancement of 1 service at the expense of the other 2; 
but, in any case, seldom is there any realistic analysis of the 
overall American defense problem. 

There would seem to be little willingness to exhibit even 
the outlines of the true picture for all the people to see. 

Is this administration more fearful of alarming the people 
of the United States than it is of failing to alert the people 
of the United States? 

Is this administration fearful that the people, once they are 
given the truth, will demand that more be done than is 
being done? 

Is there fear that these demands will upset programs of 
budget balancing or tax reduction? 

Is it because of such fears that the American people are not 
given available evidence which proves conclusively the great 
progress of the Communists in the development of jet aircraft. 

As example, why have net the American people been shown 
pictures of the new Communist long-range jet bomber which 
was recently displayéd over Moscow? 

This bomber was ‘extensively photographed by many repre- 
sentatives of the free world. Why have not pictures of it 
been officially shown the American — 

What American official has publicly commented on the 
ominous significance incident to the appearance of this bomber 
far earlier than experts had predicted? 

Americans interested in Communist air power could learn 
more about it from articles published in West German news- 
papers than from anything published in this country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that a recent article 
in a West German weekly, Der Spiegel, be printed as a part 
of the Record, following the conclusion of my remarks. 

(There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Record.) 

Mr. President, have we now reached a period in America’s 
history when we are even afraid to admit that danger exists, 
let alone face it? 

Has our national spirit quailed to the point where we want 
our public officials to shield their eyes from unpleasant truth? 

In the twilight of Greece’s glory, the flabby citizens of 
Athens stoned messengers who brought them news of danger. 
Have we Americans become so complacent amid our lux- 
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uries and pleasures that our leaders have become afraid of 
being punished if they point out what sacrifices are necessary 
to perpetuate our freedom? 

If we are to survive in this dangerous world, the people 
must know the brutal truth about the growing military strength 
of the Communists. 

In recent months, in what at times would almost seem a 
deliberate effort to confuse, we have been regaled with specu- 
lation about various new weapons and super-weapons, atomic 
and non-atomic. 

All possible means of delivering these new weapons have 
been analyzed and advocated—from old-fashioned cannon to 
satellite missiles. 

It is important not to be distracted by unrestrained fancy— 
rather to isolate and examine what is know beyond all doubt. 

I now want to discuss briefly two major developments which 
threaten the security of the United States as it has never been 
threatened before. 

The first: Nuclear weapons, including hydrogen bombs as 
well as atomic bombs, can now be manufactured inexpensively 
and in great volume. 

Shortage of fissionable material was the limiting factor in 
the past. 

There is no longer any such shortage. 

Soon we can make enough of these weapons to devastate 
an area far larger than the United States. 

The tremendous significance here is that, if we can do this, 
so can the Communists. 

Soon there will be sufficient weapons, of sufficient power, 
to destroy any and all targets which could possibly threaten 
either ourselves or our allies—not merely war industries and 
fixed military installations, but fleets and armies assembled 
anywhere. 

Soon the Communists will amass a stockpile of these cheap 
packages of absolute destruction large enough to blacken with 
atomic fire, not just our cities and industries, but every square 
mile of our American landscape. 

Unlimited hydrogen destructive capability is therefore 
with us. 

This fact is not entirely new. But the significance of this 
hydrogen potential has never been stated with either clarity 
or frankness. 

It is this: the dispersion of targets, military or otherwise, 
no longer offers a solution—and accuracy in delivering these 
weapons becomes less and less important. 

Random discharges of such tremendous power could devas- 
tate any nation on earth. 

The. second development of supreme importance to the 
future security of the United States is this: Within a few 
years it will be possible to deliver atomic and hydrogen 
weapons by long-range, inter-continental ballistic missiles, de- 
scendants of the old German V-2. 

That weapon was most effective over 10 years ago—and it 
is dangerous to our national security that since then we have 
not followed the Communists in concentrating on its improve- 
ment. 

But the V-2, the first of these ballistic missiles was not even 
a model T compared to the IBM's of today. 

The V-2 had a range of about 200 miles. The new missiles 
will have a range of 4,000 to 5,000 miles. 

They will be far more accurate than the V-2—and they will 
have hydrogen bombs for warheads. 

These new units of destruction will climb so high, and 
descend so fast, they will need protection against destruction 
by atmospheric friction. 
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They will be guided only during the first portion of their 
climb, but guided so precisely that any error in accuracy can 
be measured, not in miles, but in hundreds of yards. 

To those listening to the arguments of biased professionals 
who advocate fighting a possible future war with weapons of 
the past war—something which never happens—these yn 
ments may sound fantastic. 

But the intercontinental ballistic missile is not fantastic 
at all. 

It should be less surprising than the original German V-2, 
because it is little more than a logical extension of the V-2, 
in range, in accuracy, and in power. 

This second important development—intercontinental mis- 
siles—is closely related to the first—hydrogen weapons. 

The incredible destructive power of hydrogen warheads 
makes it possible to destroy a nation by launching a hail of 
ballistic missiles against it. 

The effect of such a missile barrage on an entire continent 
would be comparable to the effect of an ordinary artillery bar- 
rage on a few acres of battlefield. 

The most ominous aspect of this new weapon, however, is 
that once launched, there is no defense against it. 

Such a missile does not depend upon electronic guidance as 
it approaches its targets; and therefore it cannot be thrown 
off its course by electronic jamming. 

The elaborate and expensive systems of radar defense we 
are being urged to build would be utterly useless against such 
a missile barrage. Practical ges of these weapons al- 
ready exist. But no workable method of intercepting or 
deflecting them has been devised, even in theory. 

There is no doubt whatever that intercontinental ballistic 
missiles will be produced in quantity years before any adequate 
defense against them is worked out. 

Will the Communists have these IBM’s before we do? 
There are many reasons to believe they will. 

For over 30 years the Russians have been working on rockets 
—and this type missile is a logical development of the twin- 
stage rocket. 

For some time now such Moscow periodicals as Isvetzia, 
along with East German press and radio, have openly an- 
nounced their progress with twin-stage rockets. 

We know that, over 9 years ago, the Communists captured 
a number of German scientists who, in addition to working 
successfully on the V-2, were also designing an IBM for attack 
on the United States. 

We can be very sure that these Germans, along with the 
outstanding Soviet scientists, have made much progress in the 
latter field. 

We also know that over the years we have consistently 
underrated the ability of the Communists to manufacture 
superlative new weapons of war in large quantities. 

What better illustration of this ability could be given than 
the Joseph Stalin tanks and the MIG-15 jet fighters? * 

America has also made progress. But over here our policy 
is a far cry from the all-out program of the Communists. 

There has been no such all-out program in this country. 

In fact, the opposite is true, because for years the United 
States has appropriated less, each year, for research and de- 
velopment, than it did the previous year. 

We had our share of luck, as well as genius, in the develop- 
ment of the A-bomb and the H-bomb. 

The Communists also have their geniuses, however, includ- 
ing the great atomic scientist, Kapitza; and they might also 
have some luck. 

Behind the Iron Curtain there is tremendous concentration 
on the improvement of these new weapons, a concentration 
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which, as we have already mentioned, has been conspicuous 
by its absence over here. 

These two all-important facts—the hydrogen bomb and the 
IBM—are not something in the distant future, to be handled 
by our children, or our grandchildren. 

They are with us now. They will be with us in great 
quantity within from 5 to 10 years. 

And it is probable, on the basis of our present plans and 
programs, that the Communist$ will have these hydrogen mis- 
siles in such quantity before the United States. 

So the time to take stock is not tomorrow, but right now. 

Should we continue to soft-pedal these realities at the same 
time we enjoy the highest standard of living in history? 

What satisfaction will there be to him who is the richest 
man in the graveyard? 

The Communists are making heavy sacrifices to outstrip 
us in the race for control of the air, above and between the 
continents of Asia and North America. 

When we consider this steadily growing hydrogen potential 
of the Communists, along with their improved ability to 
deliver missiles with hydrogen warheads, other recent events 
begin to fall into their true perspective. 

As example, it is now all too clear that warfare, as known 
in the past, is a thing of the past. 

Yes; for the first time in their history, the American people 
must now face up to the real meaning of vulnerability. 

Today nations could be destroyed as quickly and as com- 
pletely as in the past a battalion of soldiers could be defeated, 
or a ship sunk. 

Today every nation of the free world, except the United 
States, is practically helpless before the armed might of those 
who have pledged to destroy them—the Soviet Communists. 

As we seek to understand the shifts in reaction and world 
policy now characteristic of some of our old friends, let us 
remember that these friends are far more vulnerable today 
than they were in 1940. 

Let us also remember that in a short time, primarily because 
of these two new developments, the United States may be 
more vulnerable than Great Britain was in the late thirties. 

Let me ask again, as I did in a talk at Baylor University in 
Texas over 5 years ago: ““Who is behind us today as we were 
then behind England?” 

If we are attacked tomorrow, and do not have the capacity 
to retaliate with instant and total devastation, we shall go 
down in defeat; and freedom will perish from the earth. 

In this century we have had one consistently accurate 
prophet with respect to the intentions of those who oppose 
freedom—Winston Churchill. 

Anyone who has read While England Slept knows that if 
his advice had been followed 20 years ago there probably 
would have been no Second World War. 

At Llandudno, Wales, some 6 years ago, Mr. Churchill 
prophesied again. Listen to what he said, as his patriotism 
foresaw the increasing helplessness of Britain in this air-atomic 
age. As my colleagues know, the Soviet did not have the 
atomic bomb. I now quote Mr. Churchill: 

Nothing stands between Europe today and complete sub- 
jugation to Communist tyrany but the atomic bomb in Amer- 
ican possession. 

The question is asked what will happen when they get 
the atomic bomb themselves and have accumulated a large 
store. 

You can judge yourselves what will happen by what is 
happening now. 

If these things are done in the green wood, what will 
be done in the dry? If they (the Russians) can continue 
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month after month disturbing and tormenting the world, 

trusting to our Christian and altruistic inhibitions against 

using the strange new power against them, what will they 
do when they themselves have large quantities of atomic 
bombs ? 

No one in his senses can believe we have a limitless 
period of time before us. We ought to bring matters to a 
head and make a final settlement. 

We ought not to go jogging along, improvident, incompe- 
tent, waiting for something to turn up—by which I mean 
wating for something bad to turn up. 

But we have gone “jogging along, improvident, incompe- 
tent, wating for something to turn up.” And what has turned 
up has’ been bad. 

As stated, now the Communists not only have the atomic 
bomb, but also the hydrogen bomb, and the intercontinental 
bombers to deliver it. 

As for us, we have the fine, courageous stand of Korea—and 
the sadness of the retreat of the free world in Indochina. 


If in the future we continue to appease the advance of the 
Communists, as we are doing today, what shall we do when 
our vulnerability to sudden attack is increased a hundred times 
as a result of the joining together in quantity production of 
the two basic developments previously mentioned in this talk? 


If we fail to stand firm, to hold our ground, to demand 
justice for the Americans in Communist dungeons, to act, now, 
as a rallying point for all freedom-loving nations—if we fail 
to do these things today, where tomorrow shall we find the 
courage to resist the ever-increasing arrogance of Communist 
power? 

Why are we unwilling today to start making the sacrifices 
which will assure us an advantage in these new weapons? 

From the standpoint of our national security, is it again 
going to be too little and too late; especially as, in this atomic 
age, too late would be final ? 

I do not believe in any policy which advocates striking the 
first blow. 

But I do believe in having our Government face the facts, 
and telling the American people the truth, so they will know 
what they must do. 

This would be the first step in getting started a program 
which will make us so strong any would-be aggressor will 
hesitate before attacking. 

As for striking the first blow, the Soviet Communists have 
already broken the peace, a long time ago. After they had 
concentrated their power, in defiance of solemn agreements 
they moved in to enslave Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
West Germany, and finally Czechoslovakia. 

As a great soldier of the free »vorld has recently said: 

The first thing to realize, if we are to direct our strategy 
wisely, is that we are engaged in world war III now, and 
have been for many years. 

It is difficult to name a date for its beginning. The un- 
easy partnership of 1941-45 was not remotely like an alli- 
ance; from the Soviet point of view it was merely a con- 
venient and for them extremely fortunate, arrangement 
which made it possible for them to dispose of one batch of 
enemies before going on to deal with the others, the rest 
of the capitalists’ world. 

For those who like their history neatly paragraphed by 
dates, a D-day for this stage of the war might perhaps be 
that day in 1948 when poor Jan Masaryk fell to his death 
from a window in Prague. 

Yes, Mr. President, the war has been going on for some 
time—-and many of the blows are clear. 
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A direct blow was struck against the free world when the 
Reds intervened to. defeat our ally, Nationalist China. 

A direct blow was struck against us when first the North 
Koreans ,then the Red Chinese, poured into Korea, and in- 
flicted upon us tens of thousands of casualties. 

A direct blow was struck against the free world when an- 
other free nation, Tibet, was overrun by Chinese Communists. 

Today, the forces of our NATO ally, France, are being 
driven back to the Tonkin Gulf, by Communist forces 
equipped with Chinese and Russian weapons. 

American and Allied planes have repeatedly been fired 
upon. Often they have been shot down, either over the high 
seas or the territory of free countries. 

Many Americans are still held without cause or excuse in 
Communist prisons, while all we do about it is protest vainly 
for their release. 

Should not we take whatever steps are necessary to stop 
these atrocities—and show more determination about prevent- 
ing anti-communists from being over-run and enslaved by the 
Communist hordes ? 

Just 2 years ago, in a political campaign, we heard much 
talk of freeing the enslaved peoples behind the Iron Curtain. 
Who has been freed? Instead, have not millions more who 
dared to work and fight on the side of freedom become en- 
slaved? How can we speak of peaceful coexistence while such 
tragic retreat continues ? 

The question today is not whether we shall fight back. It 
is whether we shal! stand our ground, for we are failing to do 
even that, and everyone knows it. 

I do not always agree with my distinguished colleague, the 
majority leader. But I certainly do agree with him in that 
part of his recent address when he stated we should cease 
taking losses at the council table, and that we must, by deeds 
as well as words, prove to the Communists that we mean to 
defend ourselves against further Communist aggression. 

All of us know now that we have failed to stand our ground 
when we should stand, and are failing to build our strength 
while we still may have the time to build it. 

All-out war will occur when the Communists are confident 
they can win, and no sooner. The reason we are not at war 
today is that they have not yet achieved a decisive advantage 
in the new weapons. 

But the Communists steadily improve their position in other 
fields besides the weapons field. They are gaining ever more 
territory and ever more people. 

Why? Because we of the free world let them do it, without 
any real show of resistance. Most important, they are moving 
ahead of us in the advanced weapons—because we are not 
making any comparable effort to produce those weapons. 

It is incredible, and it is shameful, that despite these facts, 
this year we are asked to appropriate less money in resea 
and development than we have for several years. 

It is incredible, and it is shameful, that we are cutting the 
personnel of our Armed Forces. i 

It is incredible, and it is shameful, that we are losing 1 
dispensable technical specialists, simply because we refuse 
to pay them and house them well enough to keep them. 

It is incredible, and it is shameful, that in the present 
crisis we have, nevertheless, cut ROTC programs so brutally 
that in some cases honor graduates from outstanding colleges 
have been denied commissions. 

What siren songs have seduced us? Are our dreams 9 
sweet that we can sleep through this rising clamor of danget 
while our advantages melt away, while our vulnerabilities i 
crease, while our allies weaken in power and spirit, and while 
precious months and years are lost? 
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STUART SYMINGTON 


One of, the dreams that lulls us into this hopeful make- 
believe, is the theory of the so-called atomic standoff. This 
is the argument that, when both we and the Communists have 
plenty .of atomic weapons, neither of us will use them. To 

mble on such a miracle is like betting that two men armed 
with loaded pistols will merely wrestle, until one of them is 
thrown to the ground and kicked to death. 

Mr. President, nations, like men, know that terrible weap- 
ons caf mean sudden death; but neither nations nor men have 
ever refrained from using their decisive weapons in a life-or- 
death fight. 

Some say these evil atheists who treat human life as a com- 
modity, would never destroy millions of our people in a 
hydrogen attack. Those who take that position should balance 
it against our knowledge that the rulers of the Kremlin were 
perfectly willing to destroy millions of their own people in 
in order to establish a particular farm program. 

As for our own policy, would we allow ourselves to be 
defeated in another all-out war without using the only weapon 
which could bring us victory? Would we allow our allies in 
Europe and Asia to be overrun and enslaved without striking 
an effective atomic blow in their defense? If we did so allow, 
we would be sealing our own doom. 

Let us hope General Gruenther’s statement a few weeks 
ago really is our national policy, when he said: 

Our minds are clear that we must and shall use every 
weapon in our arsenal. 

Responsible leaders across the sea admit there is no chance 
whatever to withstand the massive manpower of the Com- 
munists on the continent of Eurasia unless we employ nuclear 
weapons. Therefore we must maintain our qualitative advan- 
tage. This can be done, but it will require far greater effort 
than we are making today. 

If we are to continue to exist as a free people, America must 
lead in weapons; first, with superior bombers and fighters, 
naval task forces, and mobile ground forces. Second, and as 
soon as possible, with superior long-range missiles. These 
missiles must be buried deep in the earth—and positioned to 
avoid the possibility of sudden destruction. If we adequately 
increase our efforts toward such preparation, and stand firm 
against all threats, we can hold these power-drunk Com- 
munists in check. 

In conclusion, I urge with serious and earnest conviction 
that the deeds and sacrifices which must be required of the 
American people be told to them clearly and unmistakably 
by those who have all the facts, and who have the responsibil- 
ity. If the people get the truth, they will do whatever is 
necessary to remain free. 

I know of course that we must also be strong economically 
and spiritually, with abiding faith in our way of life. Above 
the atomic, hydrogen, or even the cobalt bomb, is the integrity 
of man. 

But God has given us the opportunity to defend that way 
of life through adequate military strength—and the sooner 
We attain that strength the sooner we can halt the present 
drift toward a helplessness which can only result in the loss 
of the free world. 

Some 15 years ago a valiant warrior stood his ground against 
the Communists—Marshal Mannerheim, of Finland. The 
marshal said: 

The rights of nations are not defended by declarations 
and phrases. There must be the desire to defend one’s 
country by deeds and sacrifices. 


Exuisir A—BOMBS ON AMERICA 


(Translation of article appearing in June 16, 1954, issue 
of Der Spiegel. Der Spiegel is a weekly news publication 
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widely read. There is no byline on this article. However, 
one reviewer suggested that it might have been written by the 
former Chief of Staff of the Luftwaffe.) 

The hope of the American bomber force was the B-52. This 
most modern of all American jet aircraft has, without drop- 
pable tanks, a radius of action of over 5,000 kilometers; it 
can operate at altitudes up to 18,000 meters and flies with a 
speed which might lie above 1,000 kilometers an hour. The 
first production aircraft of this kind left the Boeing plant in 
March of this year. It will take until autumn of 1955 until 
the first active squadron can be placed in service. At this 
time there are two aircraft in service. 


The Chief of Staff of the United States Air Force, Gen. 
Nathan F. Twining, was recently compelled to admit that the 
American pride in the superiority of the B-52 was somewhat 
premature and somewhat too self-complacent: “The new 
heavy jet bomber of the Soviet Union is in its form and in 
its characteristics comparable with our own B-52. . . . The 
Reds have shown the world that they are in possession of a 
jet bomber of a similar type.” 

When on the ist of May military attachés clicked their 
cameras on Red Square in Moscow in order to film the new 
heavy bombers flying past at low altitude, the Soviet liaison 
officers looked on, smiling in a friendly way. They were, 
even more surprisingly ready to render information. ‘Molot”’ 
(Hammer) is the name of the new model, they explained to 
foreigners. 

The material which the Western air attachés then trans- 
mitted to their superior headquarters sufficed to destroy the 
various illusions concerning Western air superiority. General 
Twining characterized the parade of May 1 as a ‘more im- 
portant milestone than the knowledge of the first Soviet 
atomic-bomb explosion.” 

Immediately an expert commission under the direction of 
Maj. Gen. James S. Stowell was assembled by the United 
States Air Force to evaluate the material on the new Soviet 
bomber. On May 22 its investigation ended and it submitted 
its report. 

According to the findings of the commission, the Soviet 
type resembled the B-52 externally, but exceeded it, apparently, 
by about 1 meter in the span of the lifting surfaces. On the 
contrary, the Soviet jet bomber is propelled by only 4 jet 
engines, while the B-52 possesses 8. 

This fact was so sensational for specialists that, for example, 
the British wing commander, T. C. Musgrave, was led to 
the premature conclusion that the bomber exhibited in Moscow 
must have been flown only with 4 engines, while 4 others 
were built into the wings, and during the parade were flown 
throttled down. 

Musgrave had to give up these theories after the photo- 
graphs were laid before him and the experts had proved to 
him that a large bomber could not be flown at a speed of 880 
kilometers per hour (as the attachés estimated the speed) 
over the parade if it used only haif of its engines. 

From this it is to be concluded that, assuming about the 
same weight for the Soviet and the American aircraft, the 
Soviet engines must develop approximately twice as much 
thrust as the Pratt & Whitney J-57 engines, with which the 
B-52 is provided. Jet engines of such strength have not even 
been put on the drawing boards in the United States. 

A further conclusion emerges: Four engines which have 
approximately the same thrust as eight weaker engines have 
in combination do not consume the same quantity of fuel, 
but about 25 percent less. As a consequence, payload and 
radius of action of the Soviet bomber exceed that of the B-52. 
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The expert commission has unanimously reached the con- 
clusion that the new bomber is already in production.* 

The number of aircraft already on hand was estimated 
diversely: British experts were of the opinion that the Soviets 
have about 1 wing (27 aircraft) ready for first-line use, while 
the Americans, and with them a few neutral observers, at- 
tacked this figure as being too high. 

The observers concluded: The Soviet Union possesses a 
long-range bomber that can be described as a technical success; 
the bomber is, as a result of its speed, in position to evade 
defensive fighters (in English) (‘fast enough to elope inter- 
cepters’’—"‘elope’’ is the verb Der Spiegel quoted); the air- 
craft has a radius of action which permits flights from the 
Soviet Union to the United States of America and return; 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


the Soviet Union is, accordingly, in ition to execute atomic 
attacks against the United States of America. 

Adm. Ben Moreell, retired, during the war commander of 
the American Sea Bees in the Pacifice, now president of Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp., calculated, under the impact of the 
Moscow May Day parade, that 10 atomic bombs could knock 
out about 75 percent of the entire American heavy industry. 

The Americans replied to the Moscow exhibition with the 
announcement of a supersonic bomber. In the development of 
the B-58, the planned aircraft, essential advances had been 
made. 


* As proof, English and Scandinavian attaché reports were adduced 
which could demonstrate that in the past the Soviet Union had never 
exhibited weapons at their annual May Day parade which had not 
already been introduced to the troops. 


Principles, Not Expediency, in Foreign Policy 
DEVELOPMENTS OF THE PAST YEAR 


By SIR PERCY SPENDER, Australian Ambassador to the United States 
Delivered at Rotary Club Luncheon, Los Angeles, California, August 27, 1954 


honor of addressing this audience in Los Angeles. The 

— bloody struggle to push the Communist invaders back 

to the north was still joined in Korea. Farther south in Indo 

China, we still had high hopes that French and Vietnamese 

forces would prove able to safeguard the integrity and future 
independence of the three Associated States. 

Much has changed since then. Uneasy peace now reigns 
in those countries and the Free World is not a little confused 
and frustrated about the unhappy fate of those divided states 
and their peoples. No one can regret for one moment that 
the blood letting is ended, but few, surely can find much 
ground for satisfaction in the situation that confronts us today. 

The burden of my address to you last year was a favorite 
topic of mine. It dealt with the need for a concerted Free 
World global policy, to be pursued consistently—whether 
faced with gain or reverse—over a long period of time. In 
this context, I would like to review some of the developments 
of the past year. 


G ie eighteen months have passed since I last had the 


THE KOREAN TRUCE 


The war in Korea dragged on for three weary years. Early, 
it was a struggle of swiftly fluctuating fortunes which settled 
down to inconclusive years of positional trench warfare. The 
protection of this undeclared war, together with the incessant 

sychological bombardments which accompanied it, eventually 
fed to much war weariness and mental confusion among our 


peoples. 

Attainment of a ceasefire was—I think quite properly— 
greeted with relief by most, and mixed feelings by some. 
There is much truth in the saying that there is no substitute 
for victory, but on this occasion we did know that the primary 
purpose which had brought the United Nations into the war 
—the clearing of the Communist invader from the Republic 
of South Korea—had at least been achieved. 

Despite its inconclusive ending, and whatever criticisms 
may be levelled by some against the political conduct of that 
war and the subsequent armistice negotiations, there are few 
who will today say that United Nations intervention in Korea 
was a mistake. Those who really understood what was at 








stake in Korea—and in this I feel I may number most states- 
men of the Free World—would defend that intervention with 
vehement conviction. Yet let us face it. Without decisive 
U. S. tcadiness to act in June 1950, and take the lead in so 
doing, and without the fortuitous absence of Soviet Russia 
from the Security Council of the United Nations at the rele- 
vant time, free nations might never have taken up arms in 
defense of South Korea. The probability is that before any 
concerted and agreed policy could have been worked out— 
if any could have been—much valuable time would have 
passed and the rapidly moving tide of events would have pre- 
sented to the Free World a more dangerous and difficult set 
of circumstances. We could well have been, in a very short 
space of time, faced with the fait accompli of a Communist 
occupation of the whole of the Korean peninsula. The Com- 
munists had at least, I should think, hoped a swift victory 
would find us ready for an expedient settlement rather than 
armed intervention in defense of the basic right of South 
Koreans to choose their own way of life and form of govern- 
ment. 

If our intervention had been dependent upon gaining prior 
agreement among free nations, would any agreement of con- 
sequence ever have been arrived at in time to arrest or repel 
the Communist aggression? South Korea more probably than 
not, would have been overrun in the fact of much pious pro- 
testation abroad . . . but nonetheless overrun, and we would 
have been faced with further acts of aggression elsewhere. 
The Free World is in U. S. debt for its courageous leadership 
in that perilous hour. The United Nations were because of 
it, and to the eternal credit of the United Nations, able to act. 


INDO CHINA 


Let us turn to the other cease-fire in Indo China. There is 
no denying that the agreements which brought to an end the 
Indo China struggle are to use the words of the Economist 
(of July 31st last) “not a victory for the West or for the 
spirit of reason . . . they were the acknowledgment of defeat.” 
They were in Sir Winston Churchill’s phrase during a debate 
in the House of Commons (July 14, 1954) “a resoundi 
triumph” for Communist China—the consequences of whi 
are now commencing to unfold—and no words can disguise 
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PERCY SPENDER 


that fateful fact. And this is so, not despite of but because 
at the time the settlement was reached no better one could 
have been achieved. 

Not only are 77,000 square miles of previously free terri- 
tory to drop behind the Iron Curtain, but at least 12 million 
Vietnamese may swell the Communist ranks. The rich rice 
growing areas of the Red River Delta and much mineral 
wealth are among the fruits of aggression harvested by the 
Communists. 

But there is little purpose in going over details of the sorry 
Indo China story here, other than so far as they bear on some 
general observations I would like to make. 


APPEASEMENT AND PROVOCATION 


In September 1947, I made a speech in the Austrailan 
Parliament as a member of the opposition. In fact, like my 
colleagues, I was then in my sixth year in the “wilderness” 
of the benches facing the government. In that speech during 
a debate on International Affairs, I warned of the dangers 
which aggressive Communism posed to the Free World and 
the urgency of our need to meet those dangers. 

The crisis of the Berlin blockade was almost upon us and 
I had just returned from a visit to Europe. I like to recall 
that speech since many of the warnings I sounded then seem 
to have hit the right note . . . and everyone likes to recall 
accurate predictions, just as one prefers to gloss over those 
which do not stand such searching examination in the flood- 
light of current events. 

Aside from prediction, however, I did warn then—just as 
I do warn now—that we should never sacrifice principles for 
expediency. I said that the Free World had already embarked 
upon the road of appeasement which might end in another 
titanic struggle from which no part of the world would escape. 
I urged then the urgent necessity of being prepared to meet 
aggression and the futility of seeking to appease the aggresor. 
In the same context, however, I have more than once then 
and since urged the equally important need for us to avoid 
provocation. 

Let me say a few words about “appeasement,” for I think 
they will bear saying. It is becoming almost unhealthy to 
categorize anything as “appeasement.” Remember the vilifi- 
cation which was heaped on the head of Lord Vansittart 
through a decade of warning against renascent German mili- 
tarism? Remember too, the criticism levelled against Mr. 
Eden, and the then Mr. Duff Cooper when they resigned 
following Munich? 

“Appeasement” has become almost a disreputable word. 
It is now in some danger of being smothered up by euphem- 
isms like “expedience” and “policy,” and arguments that so 
long as you can get agreement, no matter what its terms, with 
the other fellow, that is “sensible diplomacy.” But like the 
baseball umpire of this country, I must meet the dictates of 
my consicience and “‘call them as I see them.” 

I make it quite clear that my definition of appeasement 
is not, as too many muddled thinkers constantly assert, the 
conclusion of an agreement with your enemy, or with a pro- 
spective enemy, for you cannot even go to war without ulti- 
mately seeking agreement with the other party. War has never 
settled anything, and high policy must be to avoid the awful 
calamity of war . . . provided we hold fast to vital principles. 
My definition of appeasement is the giving to an aggressor a 
reward for his aggression. That is its essence. But it is not 
sufficient to say “‘no appeasement,” unless we are equally pre- 
pared to say “no provocation.” For he who provokes is also 
an aggressor. Let me quote the words of my Prime Minister 
(Mr. Menzies) from a speech recently made hy him to the 
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Australian House of Representatives. Here are his words 
which eloquently express my own thoughts. “We must not 
provoke aggression either by pusillanimity or weak appease- 
ment; or, on the other hand, by being ‘trigger happy’. For, 
before history, it would be a great crime to have preferred 
peace to justice and freedom. Freedom cannot be purchased 
cheaply, nor can it be defended by a one-sided will. But 
it would also be a great crime to have created a war which 
was unnecessary. Aggression and provocation to aggression 
are merely variants on the same sinister theme.” 


SHIFTING ‘BALANCE OF POWER 


Loss to the Communists of at least half Vietnam is sym- 
tomatic of the dangerous shift in power now taking place. 
In 1948, Communist gains in Europe ceased and the Kremlin 
turned its attention to the Far East. In 1949, it was China, 
and then Tibet. In 1950, it might have been Korea but for 
the North Korean blunder which tried overt aggression in- 
stead of the slower but potentially equally effective subversion. 
In Korea we stemmed the tide, but four years later in Indo 
China, we find it once more swallowing up peoples, potentials 
and territory. Communist China now stands astride South 
East Asia. 

In recent years, too, the Communists have made much prog- 
ress in atomic and hydrogen bomb production and long-range 
bombers with which to deliver those horror weapons. Kremlin 
fear of the atomic bomb which held the Russians in check in 
the early postwar phase while = lay unarmed and dis- 
united must largely have diminshed. Instead the grave and 
forbidding internecine prospects of atomic war have to be 
weighed. 

One does not want to sound like the “gloomy Dean” but 
we must all realize these factors add up to increased danger 
to the Free World in the immediate future. Unless we can 
attain some substantial area of agreement with the Com- 
munists without appeasement—and the prospect can hardly 
be said to be other than dim—we shall have to strive with all 
our might and main to restore the balance of power by in- 
creased production and enhanced technical skills. And this 
we must continue steadfastly and unremittingly to do, whilst 
still we seek peaceful means to end the race of armaments 
and ways in which the world may banish the terrible scourge 
of war. 

An equally important factor behind this recent shift in the 
balance of power has been the impact that the awesome might 
of the hydrogen bomb has suddenly made upon —_ every- 
where—particularly those of the free nations of Europe. Sir 
Winston Churchill himself declared recently in the House of 
Commons that until a few weeks before when he read a 
graphic description of its power by Representative Sterling 
Cole, Chairman of the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy, he had failed to prsp its — power. 
Responsible newspaper writers had been reporting for some 
time the almost incredible power of the first hydrogen bomb 
exploded at Eniwetok around the beginning of 1953. They 
spoke of a bomb potentially hundreds of times more destruc- 
tive than that dropped on Hiroshima . . . of power equivalent 
to five or more million tons of t.n.t. 

The sudden realization by the peoples of Europe of the 
enormity of this destructive power has physchological con- 
sequences of far reaching significance. Peoples not placed in 
the path of possible destruction find this fear—a very natural 
and human one—hard to realize. 

While I have mentioned European reaction primarily, the 
fear is not unknown in this country. People everywhere—very 
much so on this west coast with its relative proximity to 
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Siberia—know that American cities would be high on Com- 
munist bombing priority lists. But my purpose is not to por- 
tray any picture of gloom . . . only to warn against the danger 
of becoming paralysed by fear. It becomes a factor which 
immeasurably increases risks in foreign policy since the con- 
sequences of it could lead ultimately to the outbreak or the 
global war we so want to avoid. It is proper that caution 
should be exercised in respect of grave and weighty issues. 
But we must not allow that caution to become a paralysis. 


FUTURE OF ASIA 

These are some of the factors to be borne in mind as we 
examiné the current crisis area—Asia. The possibility of overt 
aggression is not the only problem to which we must direct 
our thinking, and if we do so alone, we may find ourselves 
fighting a phantom. The struggle for Asia is a struggle for 
the minds and hearts of men. 

I think the record will reveal that as long ago as March 
1950 I coined this description of the real kernel of our prob- 
lem, a description which one hears employed frequently 
today. It was this analysis that led Australia to take the lead 
in formulating the Colombo Plan. At the first Commonwealth 
meeting in Ceylon early in 1950, and later in Sydney, I 
pressed—as the then Australian Minister for External Affairs 
—for a concerted Commonwealth plan to help meet the 
exigencies of the transitory stage through which the new na- 
tions of Asia are passing. 

Any arrangement to keep Asia nations free must be based 
on understanding among all members of each and everyone's 
problems. A South East Asia alliance could do much to forge 
the military shield which could protect small countries from 
the tremendous and relentless pressure of Communist China 
to the north. But we must also provide measures to meet sub- 
version, and do what we can by way of help to raise the low 
standards of living which obtain in far too many of these 
countries. 

We need such an alliance urgently. I hope that a regional 
sense of unity will develop among members of SEATO—as 
the projected alliance has fess popularly termed—which will 
surmount any selfish national ambitions and lead members to 
think of the welfare of the area as a whole. It could, and I 
hope eventually will, crystallise a determination of South 
East Asian peoples to safeguard their freedom, cultural heri- 
tage and civilization, founded on the principles of democracy, 
individual liberty and the rule of the law and it could become 
a vehicle for promoting stability, mutual understanding and 
well being in and amongst the people of the area, uniting 
them in such a way that no potential aggressor could be under 
the illusion that any of them stood alone. 

But I repeat, any such arrangement must be based on under- 
standing and mutual trust. That has been one of the greatest 
achievements of the Colombo Plan. During the three years 
of its life, free and unconditional implementation of the Plan 
has dispelled suspicion among Asian nations that it presaged 
a new form of economic colonialism. The Colombo Plan has 
demonstrated an altruism which should form a basis of any 
South East Asian arrangement, and its successful working has 
earned much goodwill and understanding for the West. 

The stresses in Asia are the product of our times. The 
struggle between Communism and the Free World will alter- 
nately generate tensions in this area and that. We must be- 
come conditioned to living with these crises, for it is hard 
to see an end to them for many, many years. What we must 
have—and I cannot emphasize this too much—is a global 
policy maintained over a long period of time. Without it, I 
have no hesitation in saying freedom will be in constant 
danger of being destroyed. 
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Free nations are agreed upon principles. Policy expresses 
itself in the methods by which we give effect to principles. 
That was how we got NATC, and are going to get—I hope— 
a SEATO. But it will not be easy. While the Communist 
world presents—externally at least—a monolithic front, our 
very way of life makes it difficult to achieve parallel align- 
ment. No need here to digress on all the political factors and 
divergent views which long term are the strength of democ- 
racy, but short term, can be so costly. 

The pressure of events created NATO, and will also create 
SEATO. Without NATO, I venture to suggest there would 
be even greater tension in Europe today. In South East Asia, 
a treaty organization could do much to lessen tension and 
restore stability and confidence to that part of the world also. 


OTHER ASPECTS 


In rounding off this address, I would like to touch on three 
other aspects of this need for agreed Free World policies. 
I think it fair enough to summarize them as the need for: 

1. Trade, not aid; 
2. Peaceful exploitation of. atomic energy; and 
3. More general press responsibility. 

“Trade, not aid” is a slogan which originated, I think, in 
the United Kingdom. By usage it is becoming rather a. cliche, 
but it epitomises the answer to one of our very real problems. 
If we are to plan for many years of co-existence with the Com- 
munist world, we must think also of the economic well-beittg 
of the Free World. Many markets have disappeared behind 
the Iron Curtain. We can rest assured they will be restored 
only if and as it suits the Communists. 

On our side of the Iron Curtain, we have to repair the 
remaining ravages of World War II and bring into harmony 
the economies of free nations. Too long we have been divided 
by a dollar wall which only generous U. S. foreign aid has 
enabled us to surmount. Other currencies, like sterling, the 
German mark and the Dutch gilder are showing renewed 
strength. Perhaps the day when Free World currencies will 
again be freely convertible and the dollar wall is no more, 
is not too far distant. 

We must strive for this goal with the utmost urgency, for 
much depends upon its attainment. Standards of living in 
many Free World countries depend upon trade. Aid is a 
generous stopgap, but not altogether popular with donor or 
receiver. Free people are eager to work and raise their stand- 
ards of living by their own efforts, but trade policies largely 
take their fate in this matter out of their hands. If our form 
of democracy does not afford opportunities every man knows 
to be God-given, we must court the danger he will turn— 
even though mistakenly—to other political systems. 

It is hard to equate the standard of living between coun- 
tries. In this country—like my own—it has risen in com- 
parison with that of 1939. The Bureau of Labor. Statistics 
in Washington has tackled it by comparing the amount of 
food an hour’s work in industry would buy in the U. S. 
compared with foreign countries. In 1952 it found that an 
industrial worker in the United States could buy five times 
as much food with an hour’s pay as a Russian worker shop- 
ping in a Moscow State store. The relative advantage of the 
American worker over his counterpart in Western Europe was 
also very striking. It showed that in late 1951, he could for 
instance buy one and a half times as much as in Great Britain 
and twice as much as in France. 

Statistics are cold and frequently misleading but they do 
tend to show how the war hit many European countries’ 
standards of living. A French worker, for an hour's labor, 
could buy only half as much food in 1951 as he could have 
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in 1939. In Germany, a working man could get only three- 
fifths. Other countries, like Great Britain, appeared better 
off but only because of heavy food subsidies borne by the 
government which meant greater taxation and hardships else- 
where. 

‘ There is much evidence the Administration of this country 
has this need for freeing trade constantly before it. In every 
country, we have sectional interests pressing for sectional 
advantage without regard for the greater well being of the 
whole people. But such, pressures must be resisted if, we are 
to avoid serious impairment not only of the economies of the 
free world but as well of its capacity to defend itself. Short- 
sighted trade policies could lead to an economic depression 
throughout the Free World and a political situation which 
the Communists would eagerly exploit as they did in the 30’s. 

The second aspect of our need for planning touched on the 
peaceful exploitation of atomic energy. In a truly great 
speech at Chicago last October, Mr. Thomas E. Murray of the 
Atomic Energy Commission stressed the important part the 
harnessing of atomic energy will play in the world struggle. 
Power-hungry countries will turn to either Russia or America 
for the know-how of its utilization, he forecast. There will 
be tremendous moral advantage to be gained by being the first 
country to apply atomic power for the benefit of mankind. 
President Eisenhower's call at the United Nations last Decem- 
ber for a world authority to advance such a project was a 
demonstration of U. S. good faith in this matter. The overture 
has been rebuffed by the Soviet Union, but the race goes on. 
The atomic energy bill passed by Congress this session, 
authorizing inter alia the passage of information to friendly 
allies, is a most significant and important move in this race. 
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And finally, a few words on this matter of press comment. 
There is no one more dedicated to upholding the freedom 
of the press than myself. I would defend it to the last breath. 
However, irresponsible reporting, speculation and comment 
has done and is doing much to increase the difficulties in the 
way of the Free World’s attaining a united front, and con- 
certing policies. 

The digging for facts has never before been so expert as it 
is today. Frequently, it turns up some things which for the 
time being might better be left unexposed to all and sundry. 
Through the press, we reveal our innermost thoughts to the 
Communists. Often it is like being in a poker game with a 
mirror behind us showing a tough opponent every card in 
our hand. 

Fortunately, premature exposures are frequently buried in 
a welter of speculation which may confuse the men of the 
Kremlin as much as it helps them. Sometimes I have thought 
that a fresh spate of typographical outpourings, distortions, 
rumors and half or third truths, must leave the Kremlin 
wondering whether we are very clever, or very stupid. And 
that sets me wondering myself. 

But in all seriousness, I would appeal to all those who 
write for public consumption, and those who handle the ma- 
terial they write, to remember constantly the tremendous re- 
sponsibility that is theirs. We must do what we can to reduce 
not increase tensions. We must do what we can to present 
only the facts as we know them, not as we imagine them to be. 
We must learn to live with crisis in an age which calls for 
cool heads and accurate appraisals. There is much wisdom, 
however cynical one may be, in the words of Gandhi, “The 
duty of a human being is to diminish hatred and to promote 
love.” 


The Geneva Conference 


AGREEMENTS FOR THE CESSATION OF HOSTILITIES IN INDOCHINA 
By PIERRE MENDES-FRANCE, Premier of France 


Delivered to the French National Assembly, Paris, France, July 22, 1954 
Official Translation from the French 


I HAVE concluded, as the Assembly knows,, within the 
time limit which I had set myself, with only a few hours 
discrepancy, agreements for the cessation of hostilities 
in Indo-China. A few days from now, and in the. principal 
sectors, very rapidly, blood will have stopped flowing, and 
we will no longer have the heart-rending thought that our 
young men are being decimated out there every day. The 
nightmare is over. 

At this time, I ask your leave, ladies and gentlemen, to 
associate myself with the noble words just spoken by the 
President of this Assembly; to follow him in paying solemn 
and heart-felt homage to our fighting men, i also to those 
of the national armies who have fought at our side, to those 
who for seven years have fought, and especially to those who 
held out there during the very last weeks—under dramatic 
conditions which will some day be known—to those men 
who held out, I repeat, without the hope of winning, but 
determined to resist obscurely unto death to save what could 
be saved. They have succeeded: our thanks to them for having 
done so. Let us bow reverently before the dead; let us bow 
before those who mourn them. 

But, ladies and gentlemen, at this moment I have no illu- 
sions, and I do not want anyone to have illusions concerning 
the contents of the agreements which have just been signed 


in Geneva. The text is sometimes cruel, because it sanctions 
facts which are cruel: it was no longer possible that it should 
be otherwise. 


MILITARY SITUATION IN INDO-CHINA 
THE REAL REASON FOR MONTH'S DEADLINE 


You will perhaps recall that between the time when I was 
charged by the President of the Republic with forming a 
Government and the time when, a few days later, I presented 
myself before you, I held long consultations with our military 
chiefs. It was then that I became convinced that, if the war 
were to continue, our Expeditionary Corps, already in difficul- 
ties in northern Indo-China, would be placed in a perilous 
position unless it received substantial reinforcements within 
a short time; the dispatch of conscripts then became a pressing 
necessity unless an armistice could be very rapidly concluded. 

I let that be understood in my declaration of investiture; 


two weeks later I expressly repeated it before you at this 
tribune. 

In view of what I have just said, perhaps it can now be 
understood that what was then called a “bet’’ in the deroga- 
tory sense of the word actually had an entirely different mean- 
ing. If the hostilities had not ceased within thirty days, our 
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young men would have had to go, without our being at all 
sure that our Expeditionary Corps would not remain exposed 
to the gravest of dangers up until their arrival. 

This is the explanation of the month's deadline which some- 
times surprised French and foreign opinion; an explanation 
which I could not then give publicly without revealing to the 
adversary the weakness of our military disposition and the 
precariousness of our positions. 

This delay of 1 month, necessary fot the intense prepara- 
tion in France of reinforcements which might become in- 
dispensable if the battle were to continue, I used as formal 
notice to the adversary to come to terms thus proving un- 
equivocally his will to peace. I can speak freely of this today 
now that the agreements putting an end to the hostilities have 
been signed. 

If, through any misfortune, the possibility of which — I 
hasten to add—I cannot believe in, the agreement should be 
violated by the adversary, our reinforcements are now ready. 
The recourse to Parliament for authorization to employ them 
could be immediate. Every precaution has been taken. 

Thus, ladies and gentlemen I was forced to work against 
time in the best interest of the country. You know the vicis- 
situdes of this struggle. Rarely have negotiations, called 
secret—because they were not collective negotiations and did 
not take place in public sessions—been more exposed before 
public opinion. It was better that it should be thus. 


MiLiraRY CONVERSATIONS ON JUNE 8 SHOWED 
VIETMINH WILLINGNESS TO CONSIDER 
A GENERAL SETTLEMENT 


What has been overlooked—and false rumors have circu- 
lated on this subject—and what it is necessary for me to 
clarify at this tribune before analyzing the contents of the 
agreements, is the starting point of the negotiations which I 
conducted. 

At the beginning of June—on June 8 and 10 to be precise 
—six days before the fall of the previous Government, it 
appeared, during the course of conversations among French 
and Vietminh military experts relative to an exchange of 
prisoners, that our adversary envisaged the possibility of a 
general settlement putting an end to hostilities. The conduct 
of these conversations among military experts was authorized 
by my predecessor at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs—if I 
am not mistaken—on the same day that I wee myself 
before this Assembly to ask for its approval. 

These conversations could, however, only give a vague and 
very inadequate idea of the adversary’s aims. I then invited 
Ambassador Chauvel, the interim head of the French delega- 
tion in Geneva, to get in touch with the chief of the Vietminh 
delegation—which he did on June 20—three days before my 
meeting in Bern with Mr. Chou En-lai, in which, for my part, 
I was anxious to make sure of the position of the Chinese 
People’s Republic regarding the settlement of the Indo-China 
problem. 

Diplomatic discussions, keeping pace with conversations 
of experts, clarified for us the demands of the Vietminh. 
Following the Bern talks, M. Chauvel, acting on my instruc- 
tions—with an efficiency for which I praise him—widely ex- 
plored, then exploited the terrain. But on the main issues, 
the demarcation line or the date for holding elections in 
Vietnam, details were not to be worked out until after my 
arrival in Geneva when I, myself, on July 11, got in touch 
with Mr. Pham Van Dong. 

I will not, ladies and gentlemen, enter into the details of 
the final negotiations. But I would be unjust if I did not 
here express my gratitude to my collaborators, civil and mili- 
tary, who during all this period gave me their cooperation; 
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and if I did not also say how valuable to me was the dail 
assistance of the Minister of the Associated States, given wi 
a competence, tenacity and courage which I must mention 
from this tribune. May I also be allowed to say that, in these 
negotiations, -I found great comfort in the possibility of k 
ing in daily touch—I could say more than daily touch—with 
the great soldier who is now directing both the most difficult 
of military operations and a policy and a diplomacy, the deli- 
cacy of which cannot escape any of you. 

Thanks to such cooperation, to the complete solidarity of 
all those who spoke for France, both here and there, we were 
able to complete the negotiations within the time limit set, 
and to arrive at results which, as I have said, are without a 
doubt the best that could be hoped for in the present state 
of things. 


ORIGINAL DEMANDS OF THE VIETMINH 


The opening position of Mr. Pham Van Dong and his 
delegation, when I assumed charge of the Government, was 
as follows: 

In the first place, the Vietminh claimed that an identical 
settlement should be reached for all-three countries of Indo- 
China. According to Mr. Pham Van Dong, Vietnam Laos 
and Cambodia should be the objects of three identical con- 
ventions. It was thus that he tried to bring it about that each 
of the three countries be divided by a demarcation line, and 
that, in each of them, a zone be turned over to Vietminh 
control or to an organization affiliated with the Vietminh. 

Likewise, he uted see to it that a status be recognized, 
in each of these three countries, which in one form or another, 
would foreshadow the creation of States comparable to the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam. 

With regard to Vietnam, our interlocutors would have 
drawn the line of demarcation at the level of the 13th paral- 
lel; two-thirds of Vietnamese territory would have thus been 
placed under the control of Mr. Ho Chi Minh, a third— 
approximately equivalent to Cochin China—would have te- 
mained occupied by Franco-Vietnamese troops. We would 
thus have had to renounce not only control of the Tonkin 
delta, but also all the central zone of Vietnam, Hué (tradi- 
tional, historic and religious capital), the bay of Tourane and 
a very important road, route 9, which is thé only road enter- 
ing into South Laos. 

This would have resulted in giving the new authorities in 
the northern _ of Vietnam a chance of indirectly control- 
ling the neighboring country, Laos. 

Mr. Pham Van Dong also intended that our troops be 
withdrawn from the whole territory within a period of be 
tween three and six months. He asked the Conference to 
decide that general elections be held in Vietnam six months 
after the cessation of hostilities. Genuine coalition govern- 
ing bodies were to be constituted during that period. Similar 
provisions were to have been adopted, as I have said, for 
Laos and Cambodia. 

As to the supervision of the pro measures, the repre- 
sentative of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam stated that 
it should be exercised by a neutral commission, composed of 
four States, two of them Communist. All decisions would 
have to be unanimous. I do not have to point out what might 
be the dangers of such a system of control. 

I do not wish at the present time, ladies and gentlemen, to 
—_ in detail on negotiations which lasted a whole month. 

ith regard to the opening position of our interlocutors, I 
shall content myself with now presenting the agreements 
reached on the night of July 20-21. 
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Indo-Chinese countries, which have been signed by the repre- 
sentatives of the military commands concerned. 


UNILATERAL DECLARATION: 


In addition to these agreements on the cessation of hostili- 
ties there are unilateral declarations: two for Cambodia, two 
for Laos, and two for France. We wanted to avoid having 
the Conference take decisions which lay solely within the 
competence of the three States. On this point, so important 
for the political future of Cambodia and Laos, we obtained 
satisfaction only after long and difficult discussions. 

Lastly, a final declaration takes cognizance of these agree- 
ments on the cessation of hostilities and of the unilateral 
declarations to which I have just referred. This declaration 
was not submitted for signature by the participants of the 
Conference; it was adopted by the Conference as a whole. 
To it each delegation added its own observations. 

In ing, I should like to call attention to a reservation 
PR. wa: by the United States delegation. The American 
Government takes note of all the articles of the final declara- 
tion, with the exception of that which provides for consulta- 
tions between members of the Conference. It declares that 
it will respect all agreements on the cessation of hostilities 
and that it will consider any new aggression as a serious 
threat to peace, from which it would have to draw conclusions. 


In addition to the American reservation, I shall mention a 
reservation of the Vietnamese Government, a reservation 
presented in moving terms, following which the Vietnamese 
Government indicated that it would not, however, oppose 
the cease-fire. 

And finally, among other observations, I should like to 
point out those which we made relative to the fate of the 
Catholic minorities of North Vietnam, observations which 
were taken up, in different forms, by the delegations of the 
Vietminh and of Vietnam. 


AGREEMENTS ON VIETNAM 


If one now examines the situation in each of the three 
interested countries following the agreements that have been 
signed, the following points may be remembered: 


First of all with regard to Vietnam. 

Military dispositions have been provided for, but it is use- 
less for me to go into detail here. They are principally 
concerned with “disentangling” the units of the two camps 
with a view to assembling them in temporary regroupment 
areas. 

The withdrawal of Franco-Vietnamese forces from Tonkin 
towards the South will be done by successive stages over a 

riod of 300 days: 80 days for Hanoi, 100 days for Hai- 

uong, 300 days or Haiphong, from the date the agreements 
come into force. 

The withdrawal of the Vietminh forces presently located 
in Annam or in Cochin China from the South to the North— 
a withdrawal matching the one we are making—will be done 
in successive stages, also within a period of 300 days. 

The regroupment area under Franco-Vietnamese control 
will be bounded on the North by the Cuatung River about 
twelve and a half miles north of route 9, that is to say at 
the 17th parallel. 

The liberation of prisoners was the subject of special provi- 
sions, and I do not have to tell you how much importance the 
French delegation attached to them. Within thirty days after 
the cease-fire, all prisoners will be liberated. The Government 
will take every measure to assure not only their reception on 
the spot, but also their return as quickly as possible to a 
country from which some of them have been absent for so 
many years. 
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The final declaration stipulates that the basic freedoms will 
be guaranteed in the two zones, that there will be no reprisals 
and that a general amnesty will be declared, in order to avoid 
the retaliation or ill treatment from which the population 
might suffer. 

VIETNAMESE FREE TO CHOOSE ZONE OF RESIDENCE 

Lastly, a right of option was proclaimed and organized, so 
that all Vietnamese, regardless of their permanent or present 
residence, would be able freely to return to the zone of their 
choice. 

It was provided, from the beginning of the Conference, by 
a unanimous decision of the nine participants, that the settle- 
ment of which I have just spoken would have only a tempor- 
ary character, and that the unity of the country would be re- 
established as quickly as possible through general elections 
under international control. 


DaTE SET FOR ELECTIONS IN VIETNAM 


The date of these elections was the subject of a long and 
difficult debate. You know that the representatives of the 
Vietminh wanted these elections very quickly; they had spoken 
of six months. 

There is no doubt that elections, taking place amid the dis- 
order and suffering which Vietnam has undergone and is still 
undergoing, in the tumult of a battle that has barely ended and 
in the heat of passions strained to the breaking point, would 
not have offered any of the desirable guarantees. We thus 
asked that the elections be held later, in a more peaceful 
atmosphere. 

After long debate, it was decided by the Conference that 
the elections would take place in July 1956, in two years in 
other words; they will take place under international control, 
I repeat under the control of a commission composed of repre- 
sentatives from India, Canada and Poland. 


AGREEMENTS ON LAOS AND CAMBODIA 


The terms I have just given you, ladies and gentlemen, apply 
to Vietnam. The settlement provided for Cambodia and Laos 
is not at all comparable. 

Here, the situation is indeed different. It concerns two 
countries each of which has a constitution, a Government, in- 
disputable independence and an international life that has 
already been asserted. We could not have allowed a settle- 
ment similar to that of Vietnam to be extended to them. 

It has been provided that the Vietminh forces, now located 
there, would evacuate Laos within four months and Cambodia 
within three months. 

It was also provided that the French forces which are at 
present in Laos would be regrouped. We shall maintain two 
military installations in Laos and a group of instructors at- 
tached to the national armies of Laos and Cambodia. The 
dispositions concerning bases were useless with regard to Cam- 
boda as, by virtue of previous agreements, no French military 
forces have been in Cambodia for some months. 

To come back to Laos, we have taken measures allowing 
this country to move towards a more normal national life. 
Thus the question arose concerning the regroupment of the 
rebels known under the name of Pathet Lao. 

It was provided, in conformity with the plan which the 
French delegation caused to be adopted—not without difh- 
culties—that the rebels in question, after having benefited 
from a complete and total amnesty, be reassembled in twelve 
centers and that then, according to their wishes, they would 
be either immediately integrated into the national community 
of Laos or be transferred to the two provinces in the North, 
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from which they can send representatives accredited to the 
Royal administration. 

As soon as possible after the general elections, that is to 
say in September 1955, this provisional organization will be 
dissolved. 

Finally, with regard to Laos and Cambodia, our Communist 
interlocutors have in fact recognized the two royal Govern- 
ments, whose authority can no longer be contested on an inter- 
national plane. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION TO SUPERVISE EXECUTION 
OF AGREEMENTS 


The supervision of all the provisions of which I have just 
spoken is dealt with in extremely precise measures, the details 
of which I shall spare this Assembly. Let it suffice to say that 
it will be effected by a commission which, as I have indicated, 
will be presided over by the Indian representative. I should 
like at this time to thank the Indian Government for the 
interest it has taken in our work, and for its contribution to 
the Conference, and to point out to the Assembly that the 
Indian Government is today beginning the practical organiza- 
tion of the supervisory commission of which it will assume 
the presidency. 


FRANCE TO MAINTAIN HER MILITARY PRESENCE 
IN INDOCHINA 


To complete the picture, I have yet to point out that the 
military status of the three States of Indochina was dealt with 
in extremely precise and minute agreements. Our adversaries 
asked that the Conference forbid the three Indochinese States 
to participate in any alliance and to grant any bases to for- 
eigners. With regard to Vietnam, the new agreement on the 
cessation of hostilities contains these two prohibitions, which 
are not aimed at France. As to Cambodia and Laos, we have 
noted the unilateral declarations of the two Governments, 
which undertake not to participate in any alliance which does 
not conform to the Charter of the United Nations and not 
to have foreign bases as long as their security is not threatened. 

But I have pointed out that this clause does not oppose— 
and this was explicitly indicated—the presence of the two 
French bases in Laos, which will be maintained. 

Finally, concerning the presence of the French Expeditionary 
Corps, we declared our willingness to withdraw our troops 
when requested to do so by the interested Governments. The 
question, I repeat, does not arise with regard to Cambodia. 
Concerning Laos, we have a treaty, which the Laotian Govern- 
ment has asked to have maintained, of such a sort that our 
military presence there cannot be contested. 

As to Vietnam, the French Expeditionary Corps will be 
maintained in the South at its present level. We have com- 
plete freedom of movement there and we can assure the relief 
of personnel and the replacement of material unit for unit. 

This clause is essential, as you can readily understand, for 
the development of the national Vietnamese Army which 
should, to a certain degree and according to conventions to 
be drawn up in due course, replace ours by agreement between 
the two Governments. 


INDEPENDENCE OF INDOCHINESE STATES TO BECOME 
A REALITY 


Ladies and Gentlemen, what will tomorrow be like? 

At the time when the work of the Geneva Conference was 
nearing completion, I told the chairman of the Vietnamese 
delegation in what spirit France intended to bring to suc- 
cessful conclusion the policy she had assigned herself with 
regard to Vietnam. 








VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


To this end, the Government has given instructions to the 
Commissioner General in Indochina that between now and 
July 31, definite proposals be submitted to the Vietnamese 
authorities with a view to transfering the powers still held 
by France in the fields where these transfers affect only the 
relations between the two countries. Similar measures will 
be taken in Cambodia and Laos. 

Thus will be consecrated in administrative reality the inde- 
pendence of the three States of Indochina which France has 
promised to recognize, and which has just been solemnly re- 
affirmed in the final act of the Geneva Conference. 

To be sure, the agreements have established in Vietnam a 
situation which, as I have said, is only of a temporary charac- 
ter. The situation has at least, on an administrative and terri- 
torial level, the advantage of being clear. The evacuation by 
our forces of certain zones in the North has its exact counter- 
part in the evacuation of the Central and Southern zones 
occupied by the Vietminh. The obstacles to a good adminis- 
tration of the country south of the 17th parallel are thus 
removed. Vietnam can now look forward to prompt economic 
revival which alone will make possible the social progress 
which its leaders have written into their program. They can, 
like Cambodia and Laos, count on the aid of Franch in this 
respect. A program of economic and technical assistance is 
now being drawn up. Its execution should not be delayed. 


ECONOMIC AND CULTURAL TiES WITH NorTH VIETNAM 
TO CONTINUE 


North of the demarcation line we face, in the regions we 
are about to evacuate, a new situation which, I know, is not 
without difficulties and risks. It seemed to me, however, that 
our adversaries of yesterday, introduced in our schools to our 
way of thinking, could not remain insensitive to it. They 
stated yesterday in Geneva that they wished to maintain eco- 
nomic and cultural contacts with France. 

On July 21, the chairman of the delegation of the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam informed me by letter that, with 
regard to economic and cultural questions, his Government 
would observe the following principles: 

He intends to place no obstacle in law or in fact in the 
way of persons who should wish to leave the zones of re- 
groupment. In the evacuated regions, the installations neces- 
sary to the functioning of public services and of industry will 
be maintained. Ownership of assets and enterprises will be 
protected and respected. The commercial and industrial enter- 
prises in the zones set aside for the regroupment of the Viet- 
minh will be able to pursue their activity without hindrance; 
in other words to choose their associates freely, acquire and 
use without hindrance all movable and real property necessary 
to their activity, and will not be subject to any discriminatory 
measure of a legislative, administrative, fiscal or judicial 
nature. 

I add that in cases of requisition, expropriation, or with- 
drawal of concessions, the legitimate interests of French 
nationals will be taken into consideration by the Government 
of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam. 

In the cultural field, this Government asserts that all neces- 
sary measures will be taken in order that French establish- 
ments may continue to function, and that it is ready to hold 
conversations with the French Government on any problems 
which might arise. 


AN IMPORTANT STEP Has BEEN TAKEN TOWARDS 
REESTABLISHMENT OF PEACE IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Ladies and gentlemen, although an important step has been 
taken towards the reestablishment of peace in Southeast Asia, 
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PIERRE MENDES-FRANCE 


we are still anxious to see the security of this region consoli- 
dated. Negotiations have taken place between British and 
Americans. on this subject. The French Government has not 
participated in them up to now. We believe, however, that 
the maintenance of the equilibrium which has just been estab- 
lished in Geneva is an important factor in the consolidation 
of peace in the world. 

If this equilibrium were menaced, a serious danger would 
result for Southeast Asia, and through it for the rest of the 
world. 

That is why we greeted with satisfaction the declaration 
made yesterday by General Bedell Smith who, after having 
given assurances that the Government of the United States 
would not interfere with the application of the Geneva agree- 
ments, specified that any new aggression, in violation of the 
ss agreements, would be considered by the United 
States as a serious threat to international peace and security. 
This declaration fortifies the system we have set up at Geneva. 

‘The Geneva agreements obviously sanction losses already 
suffered or losses made inevitable by the deterioration of the 
military situation to which I referred at the beginning of my 
remarks. But they leave intact the possibilities which exist for 
France to maintain positions, thanks to which she will con- 
tinue to remain in the Far East and to play her role there. 

The States, whose independence we have proclaimed—an 
independence the final implementation of which will be effec- 
tive tomorrow—can now attain full awareness of their national 
potentialities and of the role which they are called upon to 
play in the community of nations. 


FRANCE STILL Has A MISSION TO PERFORM IN INDOCHINA 


France has led these States to independence. Another 
mission remains; to give them, at their request, help and sup- 
port in assuring the well-being of their peoples and the 
strengthening of their security. 

Such wiil be the generous and realistic policy of Franch. 

Our mission in Indochina is thus not over, but it will un- 
doubtedly take on new aspects and it will continue to entail 
burdens. 

I have never believed, I have never said that the end of 
the hostilities in Indochina would immediately lighten the 
enormous material burc'2n which that war has placed on our 
shoulders. But it will be evident in an inestimable gain—by 
sparing the lives of our young men—and it will enable us to 
reinforce our military positions in Europe and in Africa. 


THE END OF THE CONFLICT NECESSITATES 
FRENCH ECONOMIC REORGANIZATION 


Furthermore, as I have already stated, it will force us to 
make an effort to reconvert our national economy, because, up 
to now, this economy has depended in part on a false balance 
in which the Indochinese war is a factor. 

Today a portion of our national production is allocated to 
the upkeep of our forces in the Far East, to equipping and 
feeding them and to furnishing their arms and ammunition. 
Our industry is working largely for war and production has 
been determined by the war in Indochina. 

That is not all. For military production, our industry is 
payed in francs, and the French State receives the counter- 
part of these amounts in American dollar aid. These dollars 
increased our currency resources, thus enabling us to make up 
the deficits in our foreign trade balance which we encounter 
in many countries. 

In other words, we found in the Indochina war the equiva- 
lent of resources which, normally, we would have procured 
through exportation. But, at the same time, it has oriented 
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our production in a certain direction since, having less need 
to sell on foreign markets, we were able to dispense with a 
large part of the effort necessary for these markets. 

In short, the end of hostilities in Indochina means the 
diminution of our direct dollar resources. We must find them 
again through a concentrated export program. 

Although the end of the war in Indochina is a prerequisite 
of economic reorganization, it will make this reorganization 
more urgent. The task will be hard—I have never concealed 
the fact, and I want to repeat it today. This task should be 
undertaken energetically; and it should be undertaken without 
delay. 

It now remains for me, ladies and gentlemen, to examine 
the effect of the Geneva negotiations and agreements on our 
international policy. 

I have never been blind to the fact that the negotiation and 
conclusion of agreements putting an end to hostilities in Indo- 
china could constitute a difficult test for the Western alliance. 
Too long indeed were our Allies kept under illusions with 
regard to the potentialities of our military actions and the 
objectives we were able to attain. No doubt since the be- 
ginning of the year, the realities, the sad realities, have con- 
tributed to enlighten them, but not perhaps to make them 
more indulgent toward us. 

When I took over the responsibilities of power, it did not 
take me long to realize this, and poy certain rumors 
started doubts, even suspicions in the minds of some of our 
friends. 

Indeed, one of the most difficult things I had to do was to 
dissipate the misunderstandings and prepossessions. 


UNDERSTANDING REACHED WITH Mr. DULLES IN PARIS 


The decisive test came the day it appeared that the United 
States hesitated to show, by the presence of a representative 
of ministerial rank at the Geneva Conference, that is was 
participating fully in the final negotiations. Now, for my part, 
I thought that this presence was indispensable and that with- 
out it the agreements to be reached would be precarious. More- 
over, I explained this to our adversaries themselves, and I am 
quite sure that on this point I was understood. 

It was during the course of interviews in Paris on July 13 
and 14 that I was able to convince the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Foster Dulles, who had been kind enough to accept my in- 
vitation to a joint conference there with Mr. Eden. I can 
indeed say that not only was Mr. Dulles convinced, but that 
on all levels our conversations strengthened our ties of alliance 
and our friendship with the great republic of the United States. 

I believe that I can state that after the decision taken by the 
Secretary of State, then by President Eisenhower, which 
resulted in the happy and useful presence of General Bedell 
Smith in Geneva, the United States Government did not 
regret having allowed itself to be persuaded. Even among 
those Americans who were not inclined a priori to approve 
our policies, a realistic view of things prevailed. They realized 
that not only had the worst been avoided, but that waging 
war in the Far East was a heavy liability for European policy 
and in a more general manner for all Western policy. 

A propos of this, I should say that our Furopean policy 
emerged from these negotiations burdened with no obligations, 
either open or secret. There was never a question among our 
adversaries that it could be otherwise. 


EXPRESSES APPRECIATION OF CONTRIBUTIONS OF Mr. EDEN 
AND Mr. MOLoTov As CHAIRMAN OF THE CONFERENCE 
I have spoken, ladies and gentlemen, of the United States. 
Concerning Great Britain, it is difficult for me to express how 
very close and cordial our understanding was, and since I have 
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used this term, I have not failed to notice that on the other 
side of the English Channel reference has been made to a 
renewal of the Entente Cordiale. 

Mr. Eden was one of the Chairmen of the Conference. He 
used all his great experience and all his great authority to bring 
rapprochements whenever possible. I must, from:this tribune, 
offer him all the thanks of the French Government. 

And here it would be unjust not to say that the other 
Chairman, Mr. Molotov, also used his influence in the direc- 
tion of conciliation and that his actions were particularly 
helpful in the last hours of the Conference. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I have told you exactly under what 
conditions I took up the negotiations at Geneva and how I 
brought them to a close. I have pointed out to you what 
the agreements of July 20 and 21 consisted of, and I have 
explained the consequences as they would affect the States of 
Indochina and France itself, and finally, I have told you the 
international climate in which the negotiations took place, 
and I have laid before you the fortunate progress of our 
relations with our Allies. 





VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


I believe I have left nothing unexplained. If you have 
doubts, ask me questions, and I will answer them, conscious, 
as I am, that I have been guided only by concern for the 
national interest, by concern for the interest of the entire 
nation. 

At Geneva, I felt strong in the confidence which the 
National Assembly had placed in me to fulfill my mission, 
strong in the support of public opinion, which sustained me 
in difficult hours. 

I should have liked it, I admit, if none of the support for 
which I hoped, and still hope, had left me in the midst of 
my efforts. 

A difficult stage has been passed, which has heavily mort- 
gaged our future. You know that other stages, which are not 
easier, mark the road which we must follow. 

Do you not feel what great enterprises, constructive enter- 
prises, this country is capable of, if only all its children are 
finally animated by a common will? 


Signs of Hope 
THE RISE OF NATIONALISM IF AFRICA 


By REVEREND C. A. CHICK, SR., Professor of Economics and American Government, Fayetteville State Teachers College, 
Fayetteville, North Carolina 


Delivered at the All Baptist Assembly, Shaw University, Raleigh, North Carolina, July 27, 1954 


FFICERS, members, friends, and guests of the various 
() Baptist organizations represented here today, I count 
it a great privilege to address this great Baptist Assem- 
bly, numerically the largest negro denomination in North 
Carolina. I have been assigned the subject ““The Signs of Hope 
in Oneness in Christ.’’ I trust that you will not feel that I 
have strayed too far from religious concepts, if I inject into 
our thinking today matters generally considered to lie entirely 
within the fields of economics, government, and politics. It 
is my considered opinion that too long has Negro organized 
religion kept silent on such matters as the foregoing. More- 
over, it is my candid belief that you cannot really comprehend 
the teachings and spirit of Jesus Christ and remain aloof to 
the affairs of this world. Thus, the present unrest in the so- 
called backward areas of the world may be due in large part 
to the spirit of the Man of Nazareth working in the minds 
and the souls of such peoples. With your permission, then, 
I am suggesting that within the framework of the teachings 
of Jesus Christ, you and I think together a little while about 
Africa. 


THE RisE OF RACIAL CONSCIOUSNESS IN AFRICA 


Probably more has been written and spoken recently about 
Africa than any other area in the world. I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that the American Negro, and most especially Negro 
organized religion, should take a keen interest in the current 
trends in Africa. I fear that a large majority of American 
Negroes do not appreciate the economic importance and poten- 
tial power of Africa. Our returning missionaries, playing 
upon our sympathies and emotions to secure funds to further 
their missionary programs, have quite often given us a dis- 
torted picture of Africa. To the average American Negro, 
and white person, too, Africa is still a vast jungle-covered 
region, rich in gold and diamonds, and inhabited by wild 
peoples and wild animals. It is still a “dark continent” and 





is likely to remain so until our schools and colleges pay more 
attention to it in their course of study. The African continent 
is so immense that it stands to reason that her state of civiliza- 
tion is by no means the same all over. Some Africans are very 
sophisticated and sport the latest Parisian fashions. Others still 
go around nude, or partly so, and practice cannibalism. 

The present unrest in Africa as exemplified in the Mau Mau 
movement, even though on the surface may appear somewhat 
disturbing, might be signs of hope to Christians, and most 
especially to the Christians of the Free West. Africans are 
developing a racial consciousness as well as a spirit of national- 
ism. They, like their brethren everywhere, are surging towards 
a better and. better way of life. They have decided to raise 
their own standard of living. The sooner the Free West learns 
that it cannot raise its own, or perhaps cannot even maintain 
what it has, without the help of Africa the better it will be 
for all concerned. 

Moreover, nothing about Africa is less probable than that 
the African will long accept the assurance that he is too much 
of a child to govern himself. For example, the self-govern- 
ment accorded him in the Gold Coast affects his campaign of 
passive resistance in South Africa as well as in other parts of 
the continent. The present unrest, or in other words, the rise 
of nationalism, runs from Tunisia to Capetown. As I see it, 
the problem is not that nationalism exists. That is inevitable. 
But rather the problem is how to control it and how to direc 
it into the proper channel. Can it be directed into the path 
of freedom, democracy, and progress in keeping with the 
ideals of the Free West? Or will it lead 160, or more, 
millions of Africans including the natural resources of the 
area behind the Iron Curtain? It is my feeling that unless 
the Free West bestirs itself in helping to establish in Afria 
a society not dominated by complexes based on race and 
color, Africa will certainly become a fertile field for com 
munism. Moreover, aside foun what policy Russia may pursut 
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SIMON E. SOBELOFF 


in Africa, Western Civilization cannot afford to leave such 
an immense and potentially powerful area undeveloped. 


AFRICA AND COMMUNISM 


It is to our (American Negroes) eternal credit that we 
have not been duped by the rosy promises of communism. 
Moreover, other racial groups, in this country as well as in 
foreign countries, have been surprised that despite the strong 
and persuasive arguments of communism we have followed 
it like Peter followed Christ, afar off. It is a generally accepted 
fact that communism thrives most readily among oppressed 
and underprivileged groups, those lacking in many of the 
world’s material goods. Therefore, the Communists looked 
out upon us as a fertile field for their program. They reasoned 
that we could easily be persuaded to forsake democracy for the 
promises of material comforts and economic security sup- 

dly inherent in their political and economic system. But 
to date, by and large, we have refused to sell our birthright for 
a “mess of pottage.” 

However, it is not enough for us to refuse to accept the 
doctrines of communism. But we must also be diligent in 
helping to save our homeland, Africa, from the clutches of 
the Iron Curtain. All indications are that Russia more and 
more is turning her attentions toward Africa. In keeping with 
her philosophy, she expects to capitalize on the current un- 
rest there. She will give comfort and aid to the rising tide of 
nationalism among the Africans. But, of course, her ultimate 
aim will be to direct it behind the Iron Curtain. 

Not only must Africa be saved from the miseries inherent 
in the communistic way of life, but it is equally as imperative 
that she be saved from certain elements and philosophies of 
the Free West. She must be saved from that element in the 
Free West which believes in and advocates the superiority of 
one race over another as well as that element in the Free West 
which looks upon Africa as a land and ples to be eco- 
nomically Seceed primarily for the benefit of non-Africans. 
Africa must remain in that part of the Free West which 
believes in applying the principles of the American Declara- 
tion of Independence to all mankind, regardless of race, 
creed, or color. She must remain in that part of Western 
Civilization which will give a fair return for the wealth taken 
out of Africa. The foregoing, of course, cannot be accom- 
plished by force. Africa cannot forever be kept within the 
Free West by force and in the status of colonies and/or pro- 
tectorates. If Asia is going to be saved from Communism 
sooner or later the Free West must accept her as a full-fledged 
partner, or partners, in the family of free states. Africa needs 
the Free West and the Free West needs her. Africa needs 
the capital and the know-how of the Free West and the Free 
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West needs the manpower and natural resources of Africa. 
Thus, Africa and the Free West are as important and neces- 
sary to each other as are the opposite sides of a coin to each 
other. 


THE PRESENT AND POTENTIAL POWER OF AFRICA 


The world presently is divided into two ideological camps, 
namely, the Free West and Russia and her satellites. The 
camp which succeeds in holding and developing Africa will 
have a tremendous lead over the other. 1 

Africa’s strategic location, manpower, and natural resources 
make it one of the most important areas in the world. It is 
so located that if it should fall into the hands of the Com- 
munists, the Free West would lose control of the Mediter- 
ranean, the Red Sea, the Indian Ocean, and both the North 
and the South Atlantics. The foregoings are the lanes over 
which the ships of the Free West must travel in order to 
secure essential raw materials for military as well as - 
time industries. And, it cannot be oxvengindall Git 
victory in modern warfare is determined not alone by the 
size of the armies, navies, and air forces, but also by the 
capacity to manufacture armaments faster than the enemy can 
destroy them. 

Time will not permit me to list item by item the large 
amount of natural resources in Africa. It suffices to say that 
there are few minerals of which this continent has not sen- 
sational supplies. And, it is the world’s largest producer of 
vegetable oils. Possessing such vast resources, developed and 
undeveloped, there is every reason to expect Africa to become 
an industrial continent able to build great industries almost 
entirely upon her own resources as well as the greatest ex- 
porter of raw materials in the world. What has happened in 
the Union of South Africa from the standpoint of industries 
may be a foretaste of what is to happen on a large part of the 
continent. Moreover, it is, or should be, a matter of grave 
importance to the Free West that Africa produces ten out of 
the fifteen strategic materials and nine of the fifteen critical 
materials listed in relation to World War II. 

Despite the continuous flow of new inventions of war 
weapons which make mass destruction so easy, manpower is 
still essential in war as well as in peace. Africa’s vast popula- 
tion, then, is an additional reason the Free West must not 
pursue a policy that will drive Africa into the arms of the 
Reds. But again it cannot be over-emphasized that if Africa 
is going to be kept within the fold of the Free West, we must 
be willing to apply our Western liberal ideas of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity (principles so long cherished by the 
Free West), to the Africans. In short, we must be willing 
to deal with the Africans according to the noble principles 
and high ideals of the Judo-Christian religions. 


The Sentence of the Court 


EXTENSION OF APPELLATE AUTHORITY DESIRABLE 
By SIMON E. SOBELOFF, Solicitor General of the United States 
Delivered before the Criminal Law Section, American Bar Association, Chicago, Illinois August 16, 1954 


N THIS assembly of Judges and lawyers concerned with 
improving our criminal law and procedure, it would be a 
commonplace to say that often the real problem is not to 

establish the guilt or innocence of the accused but to decide 
On a proper sentence. An English jurist, Mr. Justice McCardle, 
18 quoted as having revealed a not too obscure professional 


secret: “Anyone,” he said, “can try a case. That is as easy 





as falling off a log. The difficulty comes in knowing what to 
do with a man once he has been found guilty.” 

It has been very impressive to me that the law is so solici- 
tous of the defendant in safeguarding his rights at every stage 
of the trial before verdict and yet leaves him almost completely 
without Fae when he stands before the Judge to be 
sentenced. . 
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We go to great lengths to insure a fair trial. Courts are 
gravely concerned if the prosecutor or the police publicize 
their version of the facts in advance of trial, because it is 
feared that this may prejudice the cause of the accused. We 
recognize as fundamental his right to be represented by coun- 
sel and this right has been given added vitality in recent 
decisions of the Supreme Court. Further emphasis has been 
put on this constitutional right in the recommendation of 
Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., that public defenders 
or special counsel bé* provided for indigent accused at govern- 
ment expense to assure a competent and vigorous defense in 
every case where the defendant stands trial. 

We insist upon strict requirements as to the form of the 
indictment, so as to inform the accused of the nature of the 
accusation. Carefully we exclude hearsay and demand that 
the defendant be confronted with the witnesses against him. 
Every act or circumstance which is liable to embarass the de- 
fendant in court is discountenanced. He may not be brought 
into the courtroom manacled or otherwise restrained and he 
may not be photographed there against his will. The person 
charged may not be called by the prosecution to testify, but he 
is allowed to take the stand on his own behalf if he elects 
to do so. If he prefers to remain mute, the prosecutor may 
not comment on the fact that the defendant has refrained 
from giving his version of transactions peculiarly within his 
knowledge. 

Many are the convictions that have been reversed because 
the Judge erred on some technical ruling on evidence or 
refused to instruct the jury sufficiently as to the rights of the 
accused, eae in respect to the presumption of inno- 
cence and the State’s burden of proof. Extreme precautions 
are taken to exclude from the jury room all extraneous influ- 
ences. Judgment of guilt will not be entered up in a Federal 
court, and in most State courts, unless all twelve jurors are 
convinced of guilt beyond a reasonable doubt. 

Contrast this strict insistence on the rights of the accused 
during trial, when the issue is often not too doubtful, with 
the total absence of safeguards when the ultimate problem is 
reached, namely, what final disposition to make of the case. 
The really difficult question usually is what to do with the 
defendant after conviction. Here the trial Judge is given in 
most jurisdictions, including the Federal, the widest latitude 
of discretion. He may suspend the sentence; he may put on 

robation; he may imposed a nominal fine or a jail sentence 

or a short period; or he may “throw the book” at the 
defendant. 

Under our practice, which permits multiple counts for the 
same or related acts, with cumulative sentences, the aggre- 
gated penalties can be oppressive indeed without transcending 
legal limits. In some jurisdictions the effect of mounting one 
sentence upon another consecutively is to deny the prisoner 
opportunity for parole till he has served a minimum part of 
the last of the series of sentences. 

There is, it is true, a constitutional guarantee against “cruel 
and unusual punishments’’ but this has been interpreted in my 
State of Maryland, and I think generally, to mean only that 
the Judge may not impose a sentence greater than the maxi- 
mum allowed by statute. This is mighty little protection to 
the convicted man, The range between a suspended sentence 
and one of 300 years, such as was imposed recently by one 
Judge, permits considerable leeway for Senn of opinion, 
to put it mildly. There are no definite guides for the Judge. 
He follows his sense of justice which, like the proverbial 
Chancellor's foot, varies from Judge to Judge. The sentence 
in the particular case lies practically uncontrolled in the 
understanding and the conscience of the Judge, and the 
criteria are vague and almost non existent. 
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Writers have listed some of the factors which are custom- 
arily considered in imposing sentence. It is often said that 
the prime objective in administering the criminal law is to 
protect society, and that the idea of meting out punishment as 
retribution has generally been discarded. But if the prevention 
of crime is the goal, how is this to be achieved ? 

A regrettable feature of much of the discussion in this 
field is the tendency to overwork pet simplifications. Some 
sweepingly insist that the nature of the crime is controlling, 
and they disregard the personality of the criminal. Others 
stress the character of the offender with almost no attention 
to the character of the offense. 

There are those who would limit the inquiry to questions 
such as these: Is the defendant subject to rehabilitation? 
Would he be a menace if set at large? What period of im- 
prisonment and what type of treatment are needed to make 
it safe to restore him to society? They say with truth that 
you cannot equate crimes or even all crimes within a single 
category. The endless variety of fact and circumstances which 
distinguishes cases must enter into judgment. 

But these factors may be unduly weighted at the expense 
of another consideration. No one will argue that the com- 
munity sense of justice is not a contributing, even sometimes 
a decisive ingredient in arriving at the proper sentence. The 
public expectations—not to be wnhenl with public passion 
and hysteria—are also entitled to consideration. 

Furthermore, shall we stress the deterring effect of the 
public example in sentencing the convicted person? Some 
have argued that the deterring effect of a severe sentence is 
considerable, while others deny that a person contemplating 
a crime is often influenced by this. Yet we can be sure with- 
out demonstration that in the absence of sanctions in our 
criminal law violations would be so general as to destroy 
public order. 

The fact is that each of these competing factors plays its 
part. Some validity is to be found in each, and all truth is to 
be found in no one of them. An alert and open-minded 
willingness to examine them all is necessary, and wisdom lies 
in knowing what weight to ascribe to each in the particular 
case. There are no pat answers anywhere, and certainly the 
search for a clue must not be restricted to the buckrambound 
books. The world, as Alice in Wonderland was reminded, is 
full of a number of things. The necessary insights and ex- 
— for the delicate task of fixing criminal penalties must 

sought in other fields as well as in the law. 

As in other areas of public business, attitudes swing widely 
between extremes. People sway, sometimes with dramatic 
swiftness, from complete lethargy toward lax prosecution and 
sentimental softness in handling offenders, to shrill demands 
for extreme and excessive penalties. The same good people 
who express sincere abhorrence when they read sympathetic 
accounts of a disproportionately, long or cruel sentence cal- 
lously inflicted, are likely to shout for tough justice when a 
particularly revolting crime is not punished as promptly or 
as severly as they think it deserves. They favor the mitiga- 
tions of our probation and parole systems, but when their 
indignation is aroused by some spectacular crime they abandon 
faith in these processes. They then demand Draconian laws, 
hard and inflexible, setting mandatory minimum sentences 
without the possibility of suspension or reduction by parole 
or pardon. 

One of the most es and self-defeating arrangements 
that then is likely to follow is the writing into law of a rigid 
formula under the illusion that it will automatically insure a 
good result in all cases. The desired ends cannot be achieved 
in that way. We indeed exalt a government of latrs and not 
of men; but what is meant thereby is that men shalj 2 limited 
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SIMON E. SOBELOFF 


by law and shall not be free to act arrogantly and arbitrarily. 
It does not mean that laws are or can be self-executing. It is 
uite beyond legislative ingenuity to invent a slot machine 
will dispense automatic justice and make unnecessary the 
adjudicative function. 

The very principle of the separation of powers—so basic 
in our form of government—is predicated on the concept that 
to declare a rule is one function and to apply it to specific 
cases is a distinct function; and that any attempt to combine 
the two is liable to prove unwise and.dangerous. It is a tragic 
mistake to rule out thinking and feeling from the admisis- 
tration of justice. I do not go so far as to argue that a law 
which sets a fixed penalty for every violation is unconstitu- 
tional, but I need not remind you that not everything that is 
constitutional is necessarily wise. There will always be a need 
for the application of discriminating judgment, the exercise 
of compassion, and the use of that lubricating common-sense 
without which it is not possible to attain the satisfactory oper- 
ation of any government machinery. 

A depressing result of laws commanding the imposition of 
minimum penalties in disregard of the particular circumstances 
of the case is that they leave no scope to soften harshness and 
mitigate injustice. What Federal Judge has not been torn in 
his heart by the inflexible minimum penalties prescribed in 
certain statutes? Recently I attended the Judicial Conference 
of the Fifth Circuit. Half of an entire session was devoted to 
the recital of instances of unconscionable penalties made 
mandatory by the Anti-Narcotic Act. One Judge told of a 
case where a highly regarded pharmacist, with no prior crimi- 
nal record, violated the law by giving someone a small quantity 
of a narcotic drug to relieve acute suffering. This he did for 
no personal gain but for humanitarian reasons, expecting that 
a doctor’s prescription would follow. The evidence of the 
violation, however, was entirely clear and the jury was about 
to bring in a verdict of guilty. The Judge related how he sent 
the jurors back after explaining that if they convicted, he 
would have no choice but to impose a minimum two-year 
penitentiary sentence. The jury further considered the matter 
and brought in a verdict of not guilty, to the immense relief 
of the Judge. 

No one can fail to sympathize with a Judge put in such a 
difficult position by a rigid law passed by men of good motives 
who fail to foresee and understand the consequences of their 
legislation. For all their training and discipline, Judges are 
not unlike other men in their reluctance to serve as instru- 
ments of unnecessary inclemency and injustice. The tendency 
then is for the trial Judge or the appellate tribunal to deflect 
the force of the law in the instant case by strained and un- 
natural constructions that may work havoc to the legal system 
in future cases. It is a truism that hard cases make bad law, 
and many of the technical absurdities found in the law had 
their origin in the humane effort of Judges to escape from the 
imposition of excessive sentences. 

If there is anything that the long experience with our 
system of criminal law and punishment should teach it is that 
mere severity in sentencing fails to prevent crime. In my law 
school days I recall reading in Stephen’s History of the 
English Criminal Law about sentences in former times by 
British courts. They seemed inordinately cruel—tearing out 
of the tongue; branding; transportation for a period of many 
years. Several hundred offenses were punishable by death. 
Larceny was one of them and hangings were conducted in 
public the better to impress the populace and in the hope by 
the gruesome example to deter similar crimes. Nevertheless 
we are told that pickpockets were not deterred from plying 
their trade in the very crowd that stood witnessing “he spectacle. 
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Until 1826, in fact, every felony in England was punishable 
by death. Now the English have reduced the number of 
crimes which are capital and they have standardized the 
method of punishment to terms in prison instead of the 
mayhems and physical tortures of ancient days. I dare say 
that Englishmen of our day are far more rational in their 
sentences than we are. 

It is a striking fact that although the British and we have 
a common legal heritage there is a wide difference between 
them and us in the amount of crime and in the character of 
the penalties. We have two and a half times the number of 
prisoners they have per 100,000 population, and our sentences 
are longer. In all England in a recent year not more than 
58 men received terms of five years or more and in the United 
States in the same year 18,000 offenders were committed for 
maximum terms of five years or more. The disparity is out 
of proportiou to the size of the respective populations of the 
two countries; the difference is partly in the crime rate and 
partly in the unequal values the two countries ascribe to long 
sentences. 

Likewise, to the north of us in the province of Alberta, 
Canada, is a population of a million with less than 500 in 
prison. In contrast the District of Columbia with a population 
of slightly more than 800,000 has some 4,000 prisoners—more 
than eight times as many. 

There may be a lesson too in comparing the figures from 
different States in the Union. After making allowances for 
differences in statistical methods, it is still notable that many 
of the States that release their prisoners after shorter terms 
are the ones in which the crime rate is lower. Generally 
capital punishment is less in vogue than in the past, and 
there is nothing to warrant the belief that the crime rate is 
affected thereby. This was recently shown in a series of articles 
appearing in the New York Herald Tribune. The conclusion 
is strongly suggested that merely imposing heavy penalties 
does not diminish the incidence of crime. 

There is another side to the coin. Misuse of the sentencing 
power is not always directed against the defendant. Some- 
times Judges impose grossly inadequate sentences, due to mis- 
understanding, defective judgment, caprice or bias. In one 
case the cashier of a small national bank stole enough money 
to wipe out the bank’s capital and surplus. By clever manipu- 
lation of a certain large inactive deposit account, the de- 
falcations were concealed for many years, but at long last the 
crime was discovered. When the banker was indicted the 
Judge was very critical of the form of the indictment and sus- 
tained a motion to quash, but on direct appeal to the United 
States Supreme Court he was reversed and the indictment 
upheld. The Judge was chagrined but remained unconvinced. 
When the defendant, finding himself with no defense on the 
merits, pleaded guilty, the Judge expressed his resentment by 
suspending sentence. 

Yet in the same court a sixteen year old newsboy was given 
an eighteen-month term for selling song-sheets printed with- 
out permission of the copyright owners of the songs. One 
may be permitted to doubt that either of these sentences would 
hav: been passed if the Judge had known that his action 
might have to meet scrutiny on appeal. 


Such fantastic vagaries tear down the mightiest sanction of 
the law—respect for the courts. We have good and wise men 
on the bench, but not all are wise and good; and even the 
best and most prudent, being human are, like Homer, liable 
sometimes to nod. The truth is that passing sentence is too 
delicate and too powerful a function to lodge in any man’s 
hands entirely unsupervised. 
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I shall not undertake to recount for this audience the vari- 
ous types of sentences which may be imposed in the different 
States. Most of you are doubtless more familiar with the pre- 
vailing systems than I am. We have in the Federal courts a 
system of definite sentences, except for the Federal Youth 
Correction Act, which allows commitment of young offenders 
to a special board without specifying a minimum period of 
confinement. Such offenders, after they have been studied, 
may be released at any time. In other jurisdictions, as in Cali- 
fornia, there are several kinds of indeterminate sentences 
where the courts merely set the maximum and leave it to some 
administrative board to determine the minimum. Some form 
of indefinite sentence is used in nine States, and in twenty-two 
they are the predominant pattern. Actually definite sentences 
are being imposed now in upwards of 40% of all felony con- 
victions. 

It is not unusual to expect the speaker in a discussion such 
as this to come up with some “‘solutions,” but I think it better 
not to be dogmatic. The wiser approach is not to offer solu- 
tions forthwith but to encourage inquiry. There is hope in 
the American Law Institute’s formulation of a criminal code 
and its other undertakings, and in such projects as are now 
being planned by Mr. Justice Jackson’s group under the 
auspices of this Association. The participation of the able 
head of our Criminal Division, Assistant Attorney General 
Warren Olney III, bespeaks the cooperation of the Department 
of Justice. 

Whether more objective criteria for sentencing can ever be 
developed than we have today or if it is possible to harmonize 
the various elements that demand consideration in the dis- 
Tepe of a criminal case, I do not know. I should, however, 

ike to propose something for the attention of the researchers 
and students. There is need for a more effective protection of 
the rights of the individual not inconsistent with the needs 
of the community; there is need too to protect society's interest 
where that has been lost sight of in meting out sentences. I 
suggest a study of the desirability of providing for appellate 
review of sentences. I do not claim for the idea that it would 
accomplish a miracle but its merits deserve investigation. 

It is not a radical idea and is not altogether untried. In 
England, as you know, legislation authorizing appc"‘ate courts 
to review sentences was emacted in 1907. In order to dis- 
courage frivolous and unfounded appeals, the law empowers 
the higher courts not only to quash or reduce sentences they 
deem excessive, but they may substitute such sentences as they 
think proper, whether they be more or less severe. The result 
is that sentencing Judges exercise their power with modera- 
tion and restraint, and without going to unwarranted extremes 
of severity or leniency, for they know that the higher court 
will not tolerate abuses on their part. At the same time 
defendants do not lightheartedly seek review for they know 
that in appropriate cases the penalty may be increased. 

For years the American Law Institute has recommended 
appellate examination of criminal sentences. New York and 
perhaps a dozen other States permit reduction of sentences on 
appeal in certain types of cases, and in the military system 
sentences as well as judgments of guilt are reviewable as a 
matter of course. 

In a certain case an appellate court had before it the appeal 
of a man in his early twenties who had raped his young sister- 
in-law. There was no real doubt that he had committed the 
crime, yet there was a long meticulous inquiry in the trial 
about a question that was hardly in dispute, namely, the man‘s 
guilt. However, when the verdict was pronounced the man 
was subject to the will of the one Judge in the trial court. 
The defendant was sentenced to be hanged and the case was 
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then appealed. The appellate tribunal came inevitably to the 
conclusion that the man had been proven guilty in accordatice 
with all the rules and in accordance, as the Judges thought, 
with the justice of tht case. Some members of the Court, 
however, felt grave misgivings about the appropriateness and 
justice of the death penalty under the circumstances. Never- 
theless they were powerless to interfere. 

In that case the Governor commuted the sentence to life 
imprisonment, thereby drawing upon himself considerable 
criticism for his so-called “interfering with the Courts.” These 
unthinking critics did not realize that no court above the trial 
judge had ever examined the sentence. “The Courts,” spoken 
of with such unctuous veneration, was in this, as in other 
cases, only one man. Few people understand that on y 
the Court is not permitted to pay any attention to the fitness 
of the penalty. Although in the case I have in mind the 
Governor courageously intervened, it must be recognized that 
the duty of reviewing sentences should not ordinarily rest on 
the Governor. The judicial process should have the internal 
means of overcoming its own mistakes. 

It is no disrespect to trial judges to suiggest that the pro- 
vision of an appeal from the sentence, at least in the more 
serious cases, would have a sobering and moderating effect. 
Realization by the sentencing judge that extreme behavior on 
his part is subject to modification would prevent such an 
incident as the sentence of one hundred forty years, imposed 
upon a 17-year-old boy—seven consecutive 20-year sentences 
for a series of robberies committed in one night. The possi- 
bility of review would make itself felt even in cases not 
actually appealed. The existence of the power would make 
its exercise unnecessary in all but a few cases. 

If there is not to be a separation of the sentencing from the 
guilt-finding function; and if the bench is to retain the power 
to sentence with the vast discretion that the criminal law neces- 
sarily lodges in the trial judge, then it seems desirable to pro- 
vide an appeal broad enough to prevent abuses and to lessen 
gross disparities. A proper measure of uniformity in sentences 
is to be achieved not by inexorable statutory commands of 
minimum penalties regardless of ‘circumstances, but rather by 
the occasional review in an appellate court of sentences passed 
by the trial judges in its jurisdiction. Equally to be avoided 
are two extremes: on the one hand the undeviating rigidity of 
statutes and on the other unappealable and sometimes capri- 
cious and inflamed sentencing by a single man on the bench. 

It is often said that the appellate court lacks the advantages 
possessed by the trial judge who has seen the witnesses and the 
defendant. This is true. On the other hand the appellate 
court has some advantages that are denied the trial fe 9 On 
appeal there is less likelihood of emotional overtones from 
which even a conscientious trial judge may find it difficult to 
escape when he imposes sentence shortly after hearing of the 
defendant's outrageous conduct. The. appellate court also has 
the advantage of a wider perspective of cases. 

The fact that sentences must be determined without the 
benefit of definite and reliable formulas is no reason for deny- 
ing opportunity to test the judgment of the court on = 
On the contrary, precisely because the trial judge is forced 
to operate with so little guidance in the legal rules a second 
glance at the product is all the more indicated. 

If it is not unfair to the trial judge in an equity case or 4 
law case on the civil side, to test not only his conclusions of 
law but his findings of fact, I do not see why in a criminal 
case it should be considered an invasion of the trial judge's 
province for the higher court to review the sentence. Natur- 
ally, great weight should be given to the trial court’s action, 
but it should not be considered sacrosanct. 
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LILLIAN O'CONNOR 


To the sentencing judge in serious cases it should be a 
source of comfort to know that any error he may have com- 
mitted in this most crucial step of the whole trial is subject to 
correction on appeal as rulings of less gravity may be tested 
and, if need be, corrected. Moreover, when affirmed on appeal, 
the trial judge would have the satisfying assurance that not 
only some technical rulings of his have been approved but 
that his judgment on the most momentous question in the 
case has been upheld. In exercising the pardoning power the 
Chief Executive too would be able to act with greater confi- 
dence if he knew that not only the judge at nisi prius thought 
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the sentence proper, but that on appeal the higher courts had 
sustained that judgment. 

If you hesitate at this extension of appellate authority, I 
remind you that the right to any kind of appeal in criminal 
cases is only a century old; yet no one today would dream of 
withdrawing this established feature of our law. 

May I conclude with the confident hope that this, like any 
proposal aimed to prevent the miscarriage of justice, may 
command at least the interest of this body of lawyers, serious 
about their role as ministers of justice and devoted to the 
study and orderly reform of our system of criminal law. 


The Progress of Humanity 


WHAT YOU CAN CONTRIBUTE TO MAN’S PROGRESS 
By LILLIAN O'CONNOR, Ph.D., Fulbright Lecturer, American Education Foundation 
Delivered at the Graduation Exercises, Centro Escolar University, Manila, Philippines, June 7, 1954 


Most Fortunate Graduates of the Centro Escolar Uni- 


M*™ Hildago-Lim, Honorable Deans of the Colleges, 
versity of the Class of June, 1954, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: 


A June Graduation makes me feel very much at home. As 
you know, June is the month of graduation at home in the 
States, and so it seems quite natural for us to be here as- 
sembled for this special — In addition, many, many 
years ago, exactly on this date, June 7, I received my first and 
most wonderful degree. My college graduation like yours 
today, took place on a day such as this, on an afternoon like 
this, in the chapel of a girl’s college in the city of St. Louis: 
Webster College, to be exact. I sat then as you young men 
and women sit today, listening to the sage and lengthy advice 
propounded by a venerable personage, and looking forward 
eagerly and longingly to the great, wide, wonderful beautiful 
world of adult life and professional activities. So, now, after 
a great many years, I am the “venerable personage” in your 
life about to impart to you the same advice on How-to-Live-A- 
Successful-Happy-Life, most of which you have already been 
told by wise parents and distinguished professors. Perhaps 
a repetition of some of this counsel from an outside point-of- 
view will strengthen your courage to face the problems, the 
frustrations, and the losses which must inevitably be yours. 
Moreover, such a — will include my personal belief 
that, regardless of life’s sorrows, there will be a fuil measure 
of love, affection, and happiness for you in the years to come. 
Congratulations and Gubueed you all along the way. 

With the training you have received at this great university, 
you are specially equipped and prepared in one of the im- 
portant fields of man’s endeavor, to advance personally, and 
to help develop this young and lavishly endowed country so 
that it will be able to take its rightful place in the vanguard 
of leading nations of the world. 


Having continued your school training, working assidu- 
ously at your books and experiments, performing all the tasks 
set by your cultured and able professors, you have, at this 
point in your careers, exemplified the precept enunciated by 
one of the great Filipinos of the past, Apolonario Mabini. 
Perhaps you recall that Mabini left what he called the True 

ogue, a list of ten of his personal commandments, to 
serve as guideposts for all who Kilowed him in time. It is 
appropriate today to re-read the thifd of these Mabini pre- 
cepts; here are his words: 





“Thou shalt cultivate the special gifts which God has 
granted thee, working and studying according to thy ability, 
never leaving the path of righteousness and justice, in order 
to attain thy own perfection by means whereof thou shalt 
contribute to the progress of humanity; thus, thou shalt ful- 
fill the mission to which God has appointed thee in this 
life, and by so doing thou shalt be honored and being hon- 
ored thou shalt glorify thy God.” 

Analyzing these words, one finds that Mabini had the truly 
democratic and Christian ideals of individual worth and re- 
sponsibility which must be developed by study and work. 
Moreover, he believed—and so states in unequivocal terms— 
that individual gifts so developed must be devoted to the good, 
not of the individual alone, but rather for the good of human- 
ity. Note well that he did not say “for the good of this 
nation; nor did he use any other group designation. He 
used the word “humanity’’—he said “for the progress of 
humanity’—that is for all of us together. Thus, Apolonario 
Mabini, Filipino patriot, may be considered one of the first 
internationalists—one who saw even then, that this is ONE 
WORLD. 

You, graduates of June 1954, have successfully followed the 
advice to study and to work. Of course, you will continue 
to study: your alma mater has given you a love of study and 
research, and she offers you, in addition, excellent facilities 
and other incentives to continue your research. This then is 
not the end of your study; however, with your splendid back- 
ground, you must now turn your major efforts toward the 
second part of Mabini’s precept: you must contribute to the 
progress of humanity. The question faces‘you: what can you 
do to contribute to man’s progress? Just what is your Part? 

Of course you know in what area your major contribution 
will be made: in science—dentistry, medicine, pharmacy, 
optometry; in the arts—music, vocal and instrumental; in the 
arts of living—education, home economics, social work. Over 
and above these specialized contributions which you will make 
because of your preparation in one particular field, are others 
of a more generalized nature. Three come to my mind as of 
great importance to this nation in the immediate years ahead. 
Let us consider each for a moment. 

First is the contribution which you will make because you 
are the person with more years of formal training, one product 
of which training I like to call “cheerful poise.” It's a personal 
characteristic which you will take into any situation; it's 
something which will enable you to see all the various ele- 
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ments, including personalities, more clearly. It is a genuine, 
though often neglected, part of the Christian virtue of charity 
in its real sense. With it, you will be able to see your own 
mistakes without loss of equilibrium; you will remain detached, 
in control, poised, and of course, cheerful. Not the “cheer- 
fulness” that giggles and forgets because it is uncomfortable 
to remember a mistake; but the “cheerful poise’’ which ac- 
cepts that fact that human beings make mistakes, and can, if 
they analyze these mistakes, prevent future errors of sifnilar 
kind. The same thing is true of the mistakes of others; they 
are not greeted with scorn, sarcasm, or laughter. They, too, 
are analyzed quietly with cheerful regard for all elements in 
the situation to the end that human conduct and personal 
relations will be easier. The study and analysis of errors within 
such a frame of reference is one of the outstanding needs in 
the world today. Only with the detached view of the person 
of “cheerful poise” can we lessen the number of errors and 
improve situations. 

Second in this list of three general contributions which you 
can make to modern life here in the Philippines is one I think 
of as a contribution to the spirit of exploration. Take along 
with you from the halls of this institution that habit of asking 
the question, ‘““Why?” And do not stop there; continue by 
asking, “Is there a better way?’’ Or, “Of what value is this 
procedure?” “Can it be discarded?” “Or improved?” “Or 
should it be continued as it is because this is the best way not 
merely because it is the traditional way?” I remember a student 
in the school where I taught in the city of New York whose 
story gives point to this suggested spirit of inquiry and explor- 
ation. The student of whom I speak, Helen Summers by name, 
graduated from the high school, from nurses’ training school 
and later became an army nurse. At the time of Pearl Harbor, 
Helen was on duty in the Philippines, across the Bay there, 
in Bataan, and later on in Corregidor. She was taken prisoner 
by the Japanese and served out the war as a prisoner, some- 
where in the islands. When liberation came, and she was 
found and released by our forces, Helen, a nurse, did not 
know that penicillin had been discovered and was being util- 
ized in her own field, medicine. In an interview given to some 
“aa ag ony she said that she hadn’t heard of it, could 
hardly believe that bread mould could be of any use, but, if 
it were, how she wished that they might have had that knowl- 
edge on Bataan, Corregidor, and in the prison camp! Thus, 
the difference when the spirit of inquiry is allowed to range. 
Many other things remain in the scientific world to be un- 
covered for man’s use—I urge you to explore, inquire, =, 
ment; here in these islands there are vast stores of hundreds of 
natural products just waiting for such exploration and experi- 
mentation. I urge you also to explore and to inquire into the 
field of human behavior and custom and tradition. Do not 
continue to do things in the accustomed way merely because 
it is the custom: look for the reason, seek God’s truth in 
every area of human endeavor—and it is God’s truth or it isn’t 
truth, you may be sure of that. Never fear the truth: but more 
than that. actively seek to find it. 

The third and last of the general contributions you can 
make to the progress of humanity about which I want to speak 
to you today, is that which goes hand-in-hand with the spirit 
of exploration already mentioned: it is one that can be de- 
scribed as an unwavering adherence to the inexorable demand 
of modern times, for uniform precision in certain areas of 
human activity. This is completely a twentieth century de- 
mand, even though interest in the natural world and its 
physical truths began to grow as early as the twelfth century, 
as pointed out so ably by Cruz in his dissertation on “Aca- 
demic Freedom,” published in Volume IV of the Graduate 
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Studies of this University. Today, man must be able to repeat, 
and repeat accurately, even precisely, what he has done before 
OR his research and effort are wasted, must be re-done each 
and every single time. We would all think it very silly and 
wasteful if, every time one wanted to produce another air- 
craft, those working on the problem went back to the Wright 
Brothers and re-did all the research and work from their 
day to the present jet-propelled era! Apply that thinking to 
every field of work in which exactness or precision has an 
effect upon the end product and its perfection (I am not 
now speaking to the teachers in their relations to their’students 
where precision is almost anathema to individual human 
personality.) 

I look to you in the Home Economics field especially to aid 
in this development of precision in activities—not, to be 
sure, as teachers of individuals BUT RATHER as teachers 
of such simple things as receipes, and routine procedures in 
the kitchen. If we can help the mothers to be precise in the 
every-day measurement of ingredients, we will have not only 
a better meal tomorrow, but also we will have a great carry- 
over to the next generation of the value of PRECISION FOR 
BETTER RESULTS. Now this is not easy to do in a country 
of such profusion of the gifts of nature; where, if the cook 
does not have the same ingredients as yesterday, all she needs 
to do, is to wait ten minutes and another coconut will drop. 
Or if there is not time enough to wait, she can reach out 
for bananas, mangoes, papayas, or one of a hundred other 
delicious natural products. But the time will come when 
these things will change; when it will not be possible to sup- 
port the population without resorting to more exact, more 
precise measures of conservation. Nature is prodigal with 
its gifts in this lovely land; but it is also devastating; there 
are times when Nature must take time to renew her bounty, 
and then man must wait for he cannot renew Nature's gifts 
instantly. 

He can only conserve during times of bounty. The value 
of uniform and sustained precision for such conservation is 
paramount. Only on the basis of UNIFORM precision can 
better methods be devised and improved. And I say to you, 
to help the mothers grasp the importance of uniformity and 
of —— in materials and in routine procedures—the 
uniformity and precision taken for granted in the doctor's 
office, the pharmacist’s counter, the optomotrist’s laboratory— 
and the change from a bountiful, agricultural society, to an 
industrial scientific one required by today’s world will be 
immeasurably eased. 

The time-honored cliche: “never underestimate the power 
of woman,” can well be applied ‘here. A more modern state- 
ment of the idea is found in the UNESCO publication, Mono- 
graphs on Fundamental Education, Volume VIII. (The Use 
of the Vernacular Languages in Education), page 59, where 
we find the statement, 

“The importance in all schemes of fundamental educa- 
tion of providing adequate incentives and opportunities for 
women cannot be over-estimated.” 

Any doubt about woman’s ability to be uniformly precise 
is dispelled by the story of Marie Curie, the little Polish girl 
who grew up to spend her life analyzing every particle of 
every gram of tons upon tons of sticky, unpleasant pitch- 
blend. Her uniform precision was rewarded by the discovery 
of radium. The only other personal characteristic which 
equalled these two in Marie Curie’s make-up was her per- 
serverance. 

Fostering the growth of these three traits of human perf- 
sonality, you, graduates of CEU of the class of June, 1954, 
will aid your beautiful land to contribute even more than 
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it does at present to the “progress of humanity.” Recall 
these points in years to come by the mnemonic device of the 
initials of your beloved university: 

C—Cheerful poise; 

E—the exploratory spirit; 

U—uniform precision. 
This latter, of course, in areas not related to individual, 
human differences. C E U. 

We cannot know, of course, what Mabini had in mind for 
the future international importance of the Philippines. Let 
us not forget, however, that the might of Britain upon whose 
empire the sun never set, came from a small group of islands 
off the continent of Europe; that the influence of one of those 
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islands—Ireland—reknidled the flame and caused the bar- 
baric hordes on the continent to accept the message of Christ's 
charity. 

Today the empire of the mind is more important; who 
knows but that in the future the Philippine Islands, off the 
coast of the continent of Asia, will wield a like influence in 
the empire of the mind and bring the barbarians of today 
under the same mantle of Christ's charity? It will depend 
upon leaders such as you here today to effect this metamor- 
phosis and to contribute this to the “progress of humanity.” 
To each of you, I say: *Mabuhay and God Bless You! 


* Tagalog for “Long life to you!” 


Freedom 


THE RAILROADS HAVE BEEN DENIED THE FREEDOM TO COMPETE 
By BENJAMIN F. FAIRLESS, Chairman of the Board, United States Steel Corporation 
Delivered before a meeting of the Committee of Railroad Supplies, New York City, June 30, 1954 


HEN I came home the other night and told my wife 

W that I had accepted Ed Boshell’s invitation to 5 rd 

at this meeting, she said: “Good Heavens, Ben, don’t 
you have enough trouble in the steel business these days 
without taking on all the headaches of the railroads, too?” 
And that, I suppose, was a fair and sensible question which 
has undoubtedly occurred to many of you who are here. So 
I want to answer it very frankly, and make no bones about it. 

It is true, of course, that I used to be a railroad man my- 
self, but I would not want to mislead you into thinking that 
my interest in the work of this Committee is primarily senti- 
mental. It isn’t. I am here for a much more } pong theo 
selfish reason; because the truth is that one of the biggest 
headaches which I have nowadays as a steel man is caused 
by the recent slump in the railroad business. 

Normally, about 7 percent of all the steel that is made in 
this country is sold—directly or indirectly—to the. railroads. 
Last year, that amounted to 514 million tons of finished steel 
products. But present indications are that the railroads, this 
year, will buy only a little more than 4 million tons of these 
products. 

That means that nearly 114 million tons which would 
normally go to the railway market will not be produced at 
all this year. It also means that some 13,000 steelworkers 
are out of jobs today because the railroads cannot buy the 
pe that they should buy and would buy if they could 

ord to do so. 

And that is only a small part of the story. On the other 
side of the picture, for example, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
tells me that one-seventh of all of its freight revenue originates 
in the steel industry—either through the transportation of 
raw materials to the mills, or in hauling finished products 
away from them. Now it takes about 4 tons of raw materials 
to produce one ton of finished steel; so the decline of 114 
million tons in railroad purchases alone will mean a total 
loss of about 714 million tons of freight moving to and from 
the mills. And this explains, in part, at least, why the Penn- 
sylvania has had to lay off more than 25 per cent of its work- 
ers this year. 

But this, of course, is only one example; and steel is 
only one of the many industries which is profoundly affected 
by the economic health of the railroads. Comparing the first 
ges of this year with the same period last year, we find 

t Class I roads have cut their purchases of coal by 35 


per cent; fuel oil is down 11 per cent; the rate of new orders 
for freight cars has dropped 59 per cent; for locomotives; 
54 per cent—and so it goes, on through the list. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce reports that total railway expenditures 
for new plant and equipment will fall off by about one-third 
this year. And when you stop to think that about one-tenth of 
our entire working population in this country depends, in 
some degree, upon the railroads for its livelihood, you will 
understand what I mean by saying that I have a selfish inter- 
est in the work of this Committee. I do, indeed; and so too, 
I think, does every other citizen of this nation. 


In saying this of course, I do not wish to be misunderstood. 
The prosperity of all the other forms of transportation—on 
the highways, in the air and on the water—is equally impor- 
tant to our national economy and to all of us individually; 
but the problems of the railroads are—for the most part— 
uniquely their own, and it is these problems which claim 
our attention today. 

So it seems to me that the Committee of Railroad Suppliers 
is doing our country a great service—and a very timely one— 
by launching this nation-wide campaign to give the American 
people a fresh look at an old and long-neglected picture— 
to acquaint them with the facts about the railroads—the vital 
service they eo the enormous progress they have made, 
and the terrific handicaps under which they have had to labor. 

You know, back around the turn of the century, when I 
was still in knee pants, I remember hearing the story about 
the high-school girl who thought she ought to do a little 
apple-polishing with her botany teacher. So in order to 
demonstrate her great thirst for knowledge, she asked him 
one day what kind of a plant a Virginia Creeper was. 

The teacher—a little bored by the whole procedure—tre- 
plied: “The Virginia Creeper, my dear, ‘is not a plant. It’s 
a train!” 

Now as I say, that is a very, very old story, in those days 
there was more than a grain of truth in it. But the railroads 
themselves have grown up a lot since then. Unfortunately, 
however, our national thinking about them has not. Today, 
I’nr afraid, there are a great many people who look upon the 
railroads as an outmoded, nineteenth-century form of trans- 

rtation which is dying on the vine and which ought to be 
Poried, with appropriate ceremonies, in some convenient 
museum. 
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Yet if some clever enemy wished to cripple our whole 
economy, to shut down every major industry in this land, 
and to render our nation utterly defenseless, he would not 
strike at New York or Washington, or Pittsburgh or Detroit— 
he would only try to stop the operation of our railroads; for 
no matter how many weapons we produce, and no matter 
how many men we train, nothing is of any value to us what- 
ever until it has been carried to the spot at which we wish 
to use it. And to do that job of transportation, we must 
depend now, as we always have in the _ in peace 
and in war—primarily upon the railroads. 

During World War II, the railroads carried 90 per cent 
of all the military freight in this country, and handled 97 
per cent of all organized military travel. So, as an arm of 
defense, they proved to be one of the most essential national 
resources that we had—and one, incidentally, which is still 
unmatched in any other country on this earth. 

Nor are the railroads any less important to us in times of 
peace. Last year, they handled more than 600 billion ton- 
miles of freight at an average price of less than 114 cents 
per ton-mile. In addition, they chalked up some 32 billion 
passenger miles at an average cost to the passenger of less 
than 2-2/3 cents per mile. All our other means of public 
transportation put together could not have performed—and 
could not replace—this service. 

But wholly apart from the vital job the railroads have done 
in the field of transportation, we must also acknowledge, I 
think, the equally important role which they play in main- 
taining and promoting our general economic welfare. In 
these days when we. hear so much talk about consumer pur- 
chasing power, let us remember two highly important facts 
about the railroads: 

First, that they provide direct employment for about 1144 
million people, A are therefore the principal source of the 
money these people and their families spend each year. 

Second, that the railroads themselves are among the largest 
consumers to be found anywhere in the market places of 
America. Last year, for example, they purchased about 3-1/3 
billion dollars worth of supplies, materials and new equip- 
ment; and we have already noted what happens to our 
economy when these expenditures start to fall off. 

So if any of us have been inclined to think that the rail- 
roads are a relic of the past, and that we can get along 
without them—either now or in the foreseeable future—it 
is certainly high time that we revised our thinking consider- 
ably! 

Nor do we do any great credit to our own intelligence, I 
think, when we complain that the railroads are badly man- 
aged, that they have failed to modernize and that they are 
all out of step with the times. The right to gripe, of course, 
is one of our most cherished American liberties, but even a 
chronic griper must look at the facts occasionally—and the 
facts, in this case, are all on the other side. 

The truth is, of course, that no other industry in this 
country has made so many fundamental advances in the face 
of such overwhelmihg obstacles. No other industry—not even 
the steel industry—has junked and replaced so much obsolete 
equipment in recent years. And no other industry has plowed 
back into improvements such a high percentage of its earn- 
ings. In the nine years since the end of World War II, the 
railroads have spent 39 billion dollars on maintenance alone, 
and another 10 billions on modernization of their facilities. 

Now that is the factual record; and the reason why it 
comes as such a surprise to many of us is because any program 
of railway improvement is a good deal like an iceberg— 
only a very small part of it shows on the surface. 
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When we think of the advances which the railroads have 
made in our time, we are inclined to think chiefly of the 
diesel engine and of the beautiful modern streamliners that 
now speed us across the country in such luxury and comfort. 
But few of us have any idea of what had to be done before 
the diesel could safely haul its heavily-increased pay-loads at 
its present-day high speeds. 

We do not appreciate the fact that almost everything 
about the railroads has had to be redesigned and rebuilt, from 
the roadbed on up. The coming of the diesel has meant 
greatly improved track maintenance, costly new safety devices, 
marvelous new block-signal systems, and all kinds of new 
electronic controls and communications that range all the 
way from radar to. television. It has required the development 
of better air brakes, stronger couplings, sturdier brake shoes 
and improved bearings. And it has brought with it such 
things as the newly-styled damage-free freight cars, and the 
automatic sorting of freight cars as they pass through the 
yards. 

But to try to cover—even sketchily—the progress which 
the American railroads have made in the past quarter-century 
would be utterly impossible within the brief space of time 
at our disposal today, so I shall dwell upon this point no 
further. The story is well told in the displays in this room, 
and in the information kits which have been given to the 
members of the press. It will be told more widely through 
the advertising campaign which this Committee is undertaking. 

So for my part, I only want to say that this record of rail- 
way achievement stands, in my opinion, as an everlasting 
tribute to the efficiency—and I might even add, to the genius 
—of modern railway management. And it also stands, I 
believe, as an enduring testimonial to the magnificent job of 
technical research which has been performed by the railroads 
and their suppliers. 

But amazing as this record is—especially in view of the 
financial hardships that the railroads have suffered almost 
continuously throughout my lifetime—a great deal more re- 
mains to be done. All of us who ride on trains these days 
have our own individual complaints about the railroads. All 
of us can see ways in which these roads could improve their 
service, their efficiency, their competitive position and their 
profits. Yet no one is more keenly aware of these shortcomings 
than railway management itself. 

Railroad men tell me quite frankly that they ought to be 
spending five times their present outlay for maintenance and 
improvements—and imagine, if you can, what it would mean 
to our whole economy right now if they were able to do so. 

They also tell me that they have long lists of projects 
which would yield savings of 25 per cent or more in operat- 
ing costs; and that these savings could then be used to finance 
additional improvements. They say that these projects are 
ready and waiting to go, as soon as funds are available. But 
the funds are not available! 

To raise new capital in the stock market is virtually im- 
possible, because over the past twenty years the earnings of 
the railroads have averaged only a little more than 314 pet 
cent, and during the past decade, two-thirds of even that 
meager profit has been plowed back into the business. Nor 
can the railroads prudently increase their borrowings much 
further; for they are already saddled with a debt of some 
10 billion dollars. 

And this year, of course, the difficulty is even greater, be- 
cause a comparison of first-quarter results with those of last 
year shows that operating revenues have dropped off 13 pet 
cent while earnings are down 51 per cent. 
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So we come to the old, familiar question: “What's wrong 
with the railroads?” Why are they in this depressed financial 
condition? How can we account for the fact that while 
their annual gross has increased by more than 4 billion 
dollars in the past twenty-four years, their net profit has de- 
clined by 22 millions in the same period? 

Well, study the cold, hard facts as you may, and you will 
be forced, I believe, to the conclusion that America’s railroads 
are being taxed to death bargained to death and regulated to 
death. They are caught in a kind of three-way squeeze; and 
it is that squeeze which I want to discuss with you. 

To illustrate the kind of unjust taxation to which the rail- 
roads are being subjected, let me cite the situation in one of 
our large industrial states here in the East. A good many 
important railroads run through this state, and yet I am told 
that all of these roads together do not earn enough money on 
their operations within the boundaries of that state, to pay 
the taxes which are levied upon them there. In other words, 
they must bring in money they have earned in other states to 
pay their taxes in the state I refer to. 


I have not named this state because I understand that the 
same situation exists in some other localities in this country, 
and I do not wish to single out one community as if it were 
the only horrible example. But I do want to say, in no un- 
certain terms, that when any industry in this land of ours 
is subjected to that kind of governmental greed, then every 
industry—and every economic group among our people— 
should rise up and protest with all the vigor at their com- 
mand; because they, in the end, are the ones who suffer most. 


And next, we come to the bargaining squeeze. 

Now it was just about a month ago, I believe, that a 
government board, after hearing a railway labor dispute, 
recommended terms of settlement that would cost the roads 
about 150 million dollars a year. And on the very same 
night that the findings of this board were announced, I 
happened to hear a radio news report about another railway 
wage dispute that was going on over in Japan. 

The news report said that a small railroad over there had 
offered its workers a 4 per cent wage increase; but that the 
union had refused the offer because the men felt that the 
money could be better used to improve the service on the 
line. The management replied that it deeply appreciated the 
attitude of its workers but that it would have to insist on 
giving them the wage boost anyway! And last reports, the 
bargaining was still going on. 

Now that all sounds a little too utopian to be true; but 
if you stop to think about it, it makes a whole lot more 
sense than much of the bargaining that has taken place on 
this side of the Pacific. 

Our railway workers, of course, hold some of the most 
difficult and exacting jobs that are to be found anywhere in 
the industrial field. The lives of millions of passerigers and 
the safety of billions of dollars worth of property depend 
directly upon the skill, the ability and the constant vigilance 
of these men. And clearly they are entitled to a wage scale 
that is fully commensurate with the heavy responsibilities 
which they bear. 

But through the great power of their unions—and under 
the sympathetic influence of political agencies—they have 
forced into their contracts a number of make-work rules and 
featherbedding practices which compel the inefficient and 
wasteful use of unnecessary labor. Their desire, of course, has 
been to open up more jobs for the members of the union; 
and that is entirely understandable; but in actual practice, I 
submit, the effect has been exactly the opposite. 
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The truth is that waste and inefficiency can never promote 
the job security of men in any enterprise; and if — the 
railroads were free to spend on improved service and new 
oe the money which they are forced to throw away 
on featherbedding, there is no doubt in my mind that many 
thousands of new jobs would be opened up throughout our 
entire economy—in the steel industry, in the plants of other 
railway suppliers and also on, the railroads themselves. 

So it seems to me that the time has come when the re- 
sponsible and enlightened leaders of railway labor ought—in 
the best interests of their own members—to face up to the 
fact, and to correct intelligently the unwise and uneconomic 
provisions that have been written into their contracts. I know 
of no greater contribution they could make at this time to the 
cause of full employment. I know of no greater boon they 
could offer to the men and women who are now trying to 
eke out an existence on unemployment compensation payments. 

But grave as they are, the evils of taxation and feather- 
bedding are only minor hurdles compared to the one great 
obstacle which seems to have been especially designed to block 
railway progress at every turn. And that obstacle, of course, 
is the antiquated—and I might say, prehistoric—concept of 
Federal and State regulation under which these roads are 
compelled, by law, to operate. 

A century or so ago, when they were being built, it was 
perfectly true that the railroads enjoyed a monopoly in the 
field of land transportation. Their only competition was the 
pony express; and there was at least a valid excuse for sub- 
jecting them to governmental control in the public interest. 
But that was a whole century ago! 


Today the railroads face tremendous competition from air- 
planes, trucks, automobiles, pipe lines and all kinds of water- 
borne carriers. Each of these forms of transportation is highly 
essential to our modern economy, and each offers some special 
and unique advantage to prospective shippers or passengers. 
But because the railroads were once a monopoly, they are still 
denied the right to compete freely and effectively against their 
rivals. 

If they wish to reduce their rates in certain areas, in order 
to meet their competition, they must gain the approval of one 
or more government agencies, and by the time the case has 
dragged on to a final decision, the business has been lost 
anyway. 

When they have had to seek a general rate increase under 
the recent inflationary pressure of mounting operating costs, 
it has taken an average of just about one year to get final 
action from the regulatory bodies involved; and since the war, 
these delays have cost the railroads approximately one billion 
dollars in lost revenues. 

When the automobile made its appearance, and the public 
no longer wanted buggy-whips, the manufacturers of buggy- 
whips wisely stopped making them, and turned to other pur- 
suits. But when an automobile-minded public no longer wants 
the services of certain railway branch lines, the roads are 
often compelled by State Commissions to continue these un- 
necessary and unmarketable operations, at a heavy loss. The 
public interest, it is said, requires that these branch lines be 
maintained; but the public politely declines to pay the costs 
involved. So the roads must foot the bill themselves, and 
subsidize this public service out of their own private funds. 

Now I happen to be one of those quaint, old-fashioned 
men who believe that even a railroad is entitled to a profit; 
but never within my memory have the railroads of this coun- 
try been permitted to earn a fair and reasonable return—the 
kind of profit necessary to attract the venture capital that a 
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modern, up-to-the-minute railway system requires. In short, 
the whole story of railroad earnings—under Federal and State 
control—can be summed up in that tragic and familiar phrase: 
“too little and too late.” :; 

So in concluding this very brief discussion of government 
regulation, let me put in to you this way: 

If we were to ask ourselves what one thing above all others 
has made this nation of ours the greatest and most productive 
on the face of the earth, the answer would undoubtedly be: 
Freedom. 

And if we were to ask ourselves which one of our economic 
freedoms had contributed most importantly to our present high 
standard of living, we would probably have quite a debate 
about it. But in the end, I think many of us would agree 
that our first and foremost freedom, in the economic sense, is 
Freedom to Compete. 

It is that freedom, more than any other, I believe, which 
distinguishes our American industrial system from the capital- 
istic societies of the Old World. It is that freedom primarily, 
which has opened the door of opportunity to each successive 
generation of Americans and to more than 40 million immi- 
grants who have come to these shores during the life of our 
Republic. 
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But it is precisely that freedom which has been denied to 
the railroads of this nation for the past two-tnirds of a century! 

I believe that government regulation has its place. I believe 
that the proper function of government regulation is to protect 
the public interest. And I believe that the best way to protect 
the public interest is to promote competition—not to prevent 
it! 

I do not believe, however, that government regulation of 
the railroads means government management of the railroads. 
I do not believe that a modern system of transportation, in 
this age of jet propulsion, can be developed successfully 
under the horse-and-buggy concepts of nineteenth-centry con- 
trols. And I do not believe that Freedom to Compete should 
ever be denied to any American enterprise in any competitive 
industry ! 

So I want to congratulate this Committee of Railroad Sup. 
pliers and to wish it every success in the job it has undertaken. 
If it can add in any way to our public understanding and our 
public appreciation of these serious railway problems, it will 
—in my opinion—have made a great and patriotic contribu- 
tion to our national defense, to our whole peacetime economy 
and to the general welfare and prosperity of every family in 
America. 


How Tyranny is Born 


BEWARE THE USURPATION OF THE PEOPLE’S POWER 
By GEORGE E. STRINGFELLOW, Senior Vice-President, Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West Orange, New Jersey 


Delivered before the Kiwanis Club 


HE question is often asked “What makes America 
great?” Other nations are as richly endowed with 
natural resources and their people possess equal in- 
genuity. Why then has the United States made more prog- 
ress in 165 years than other nations in 6,000 years? What 
does America have that other nations do not possess? 

America has a form of government founded on a Consti- 
tution which Gladstone described as “the most wonderful 
work ever struck off at a given time by the brain and pur- 
pose of man.” 

The American system of government provides investors, 
producers and consumers with freedom of choice and freedom 
of opportunity. 

In the American system of government the productive 
facilities of the nation are owned by the people instead of the 
government. 

The American system of government recognizes the dignity 
of the individual, encourages high moral and ethical stand- 
ards, and gives its citizens an incentive to do their best and 
rewards them according to their productive ability. 

As long as we keep the spirit and letter of our Constitution 
alive, we will continue to enjoy our cherished liberties and 
be a great nation. 

Following the signing of the Constitution, a lady asked the 
venerable Benjamin Franklin, “Mr. Franklin, what have you 
given us?” The wise old man responded, “we have given 
you a republic,” then the sage hesitated and concluded, “‘if 
you can keep it.” Franklin knew that one of the saddest 
facts of history is that republics vanish. For example, the 
shift from the Roman Republic to the Roman Empire, with 
the resultant concentration of power in the executive was so 
gradual that the people lost their liberty before they realized 
what had happened, 


of Miami, Florida, September 3, 1954 


In his essay on politics, Aristotle, that great lover of 
democracy, observed that the usurpation of the people's 
power, even in small degrees, eventually deprives them of 
their liberty. 

It is of course realized that we cannot have efficient gov- 
ernment without the delegation of power to our public ser- 
vants. But power is dangerous, whether in government or in 
a machine. Power must be controlled wherever it may exist. 
The framers of our Constitution drafted an instrument 
whereunder “We, the people” granted dangerous powers 
to our government, but by an ingenious and novel arrange- 
ment, the use of that power by the three departments of 
government, is controlled by ‘““We, the people’. Safety from 
usurpation of the people’s power is built into our Constitution 
but we must be actively vigilant if we would prevent our 
Constitution from being nullified with a resultant loss of 
our liberties. May 1 give you an example of what I mean. 

A boiler in a YMCA building let go with frightful results. 
The designers of the boiler had provided automatic safety 
devices against the dangers of explosion, just as the designers 
of our Constitution provided safety devices against the dan- 
ger of the loss of our liberties. But the superintendent and 
the janitor had grown careless and they let the safety valves 
get rusty. When the pressure got above the danger point, the 
device failed to work and the boiler exploded. If, like the 
superintendent and the janitor, we the voters become careless 
and let the safety devices in our Constitution get rusty, we 
will have an explosion which will destroy our liberty which 
our forefathers said is more precious than life itself. 

Let us review some of those safety devices incorporated 
in our Constitution: 
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GEORGE E. STRINGFELLOW 


The power of government is divided among three separate 
branches, all directly answerable to the common master, 
“We, the people”. 

Article I, Section 1, provides that “‘all Jegislative power 
herein granted shall be vested in a Congress of the United 
States.” 

Section 8, in 18 different subdivisions, sets forth in detail 
the power which the draftsmén, in their wisdom, found it 
necessary to confer upon Congress. 

But there are restraints on that power. Congressmen can 
be impeached or jailed for misconduct. Many of them have 
been. They can be, and many of them are, repudiated at 
the polls by the electorate. Their laws can be amended or 
repealed by a succeeding Congress. The Supreme Court 
can, and frequently does, override Congressional laws which, 
in its opinion, are in conflict with the Constitution. 

Article II, Section 1, provides “The executive power shall 
be vested in the president”. 

But he too may be impeached. His veto of Congressional 
acts can be overriden. For example, the Taft-Hartley Act 
was passed over the president’s veto. He may fail of re- 
election or be denied by Congress funds to finance any threat- 
ened usurpation of his executive power. 

Article III, Section 1, provides that “the judicial power 
of the United States shall be vested in one Supreme Court and 
in such inferior courts as the Congress may from time to 
time ordain and establish.” 

But the judges themselves may be impeached for miscon- 
duct. Their decisions can be overruled by subsequent judges, 
or the people themselves can override the decisions of the 
Supreme Court by amending the Constitution. 

Even with our remarkable system of safeguards against it, 
history is replete with instances of actual usurpation of the 
people’s power by each of the three separate branches of 
government. 

My purpose today is to exhort you to be actively vigilant 
in guarding against usurpation of your power by the executive 
branch of government which, in my opinion, has been the 
principal offender in recent years. We must guard against 
the concentration of the people’s power in the chief execu- 
tive. Let me give you a few examples of an alarming trend 
towards dictatorship in America: 

First, in a letter to the chairman of a Congressional com- 
mittee, a president said, “I trust that your committee will not 
let any doubts of the bill’s constitutionality prevent its pas- 
sage.” In effect, the chief executive said to the legislative 

y: 

a. Disregard your oath to support and defend the Con- 

stitution, and 

b. Erode the devices that protect the people’s hard earned 

liberties. 

Threatened by the withdrawal of political patronage, Con- 
gress enacted the Guffey Coal Act. When the Supreme 
Court, then composed of ‘‘nine old men” of unquestioned in- 
tegrity, a few months later declared the law unconstitutional, 
an enraged president, in his lust for more power, demanded 
that the Congress pack the Supreme Court with judges who 
shared his philosophy. Had Congress yielded to the pressure, 
one of the vital safeguards to our liberty would have been 
destroyed. 

“We live under a constitution,” said Chief Justice Charles 
Evan Hughes, “but the constitution is what the judges say 
it is.” That is why it is so important that we place men 
On the bench who understand the philosophy of our system 
of government and who will fearlessly interpret the Constitu- 
tion as our forefathers intended they fame 
Second, the Constitution says that only Congress has power 
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to declare war. Yet we have witnessed a president send our 
American boys to fight a cruel war in far off Korea, a war 
which the administration didn’t want to lose but was 
afraid to win. The president justified that violation of the 
letter and spirit of the Constitution by calling the Korean war 
a “police action”’. 

Third, we have witnessed a president seize one of our 
largest industries without authority of law and in violation 
of the Constitution. In justification of that illegal act, the 
president proclaimed that the inherent power of his office 
gave him authority to do whatever he thought best for the 
people. 

Caesar might have said that to the Roman Senate, 

Hitler might have said that to his Reichstag, 

Mussolini might have said that to his Fascist state, and 

Malenkov might be saying that to his Kremlin, 

But who in our republic could conceive of a president pro- 
claiming that the power of his office gives him authority to 
do whatever he thinks best for the people. I would remind 
you that ours is a government of laws, not of men. Any 
trend towards government of men is a trend towards tyranny. 

The seizure of the steel industry was declared unconstitu; 
tional by a majority opinion of the Supreme Court. How- 
ever, the Chief Justice rendered a minority opinion in which 
he was joined by two of his associates. The minority decision 
reason that although neither Congress nor any expressed 
grant of power under the Constitution had authorized the 
president to seize the industry, he was granted that power by 
the United Nations Charter—think of it—granted power by 
the United Nations Charter! If two additional members 
of that body had concurred, thus making a majority opinion, 
the precedent would have been set to govern America by the 
United Nations Charter instead of our own Constitution 
which would have been relegated to a secondary place in gov- 
erning the affairs of our republic. 
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Fourth, the Constitution of the United States requires that 
all treaties with foreign governments be ratified by the United ~ 
States Senate. In recent years the Executive Department of 
our government has circumvented the Constitution by calling ~ 
these treaties “agreements”. In the last 15 years there have © 
been about 200 formal treaties which have been brought to © 
the attention of Congress and approved by the Senate. On | 
the other hand, according to the Secretary of State, there have — 
been thousands of unpublished agreements since World War ~ 
II, many of which are secret in character and involve our © 
country beyond the comprehension, not only of our people, — 
but of our legislators. . 

Before he became Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles ~ 
said this was wrong; that these secret agreements should be © 
done away with. However, since assuming office, he changed © 
his position and in effect said that if the president had to ~ 
obtain the approval of the Senate on secret agreements, it 7 
would tie his hands. That is exactly what I would do. I ¥ 
would tie the hands of the Secretary of State, and I would 7 
tie the hands of the president of the United States to the | 
point where they cannot make secret agreements and where 
they cannot make deals with foreign countries without the 
approval of the United States Senate, as provided in the 
Constitution. The proposed Bricker Amendment to the 
Constitution requires that all agreements be ratified by the 
Senate—the same as treaties. The Amendment would be 
another safety device protecting our liberties and should have 
the hearty support of the American a g 

About sixty years ago someone asked James Russell Lowell, — 
then the American Ambassador to Great Britain, ‘‘How long ~ 
will the American republic endure?” The great statesman ~ 
and diplomat responded, “Only so long as the ideals of the 
men who made it great continue dominant.” 

Those who would substitute the United Nations Charter — 
for our Constitution, those who would fly the United Nations — 
flag above the Stars and Stripes, those who would seize our © 
businesses without the authority of law and in violation of — 
the Constitution, those who would encourage Congress to 
violate its oath to support and defend the Constitution, those 
who would pack the Supreme Court when it disagrees with 
their idiosyncracies, those who would send our men into 
war without the authority of Congress as prescribed by the 
Constitution, are not, I submit, imbued with the ideals of 
the men who gave birth to our republic. 

There are those who seem to take refuge in the pious ho 
that our liberties are safeguarded by words inscribed on 
ment, preserved in a glass case, produced in facsimile and 
hauled about the country on a “freedom train”. That as- 
sumption is a snare and a delusion. The safeguards to our 
liberty are in our Constitution. They are good, but they 
are not automatic. We must be actively vigilant in the pres- 
ervation of our liberties if we are to continue to enjoy 
We cannot sit idly by and see our way of life undermined. 
“To sin by silence,” said Abraham Lincoln, “when they - 
should protest, makes cowards of men.” Our liberties were 
not won by cowards and I assure you they will not be pre- 
served by such characters. 

If we would save our republic and avoid tyranny, we must — 
emulate St. Paul who, crying that the days were evil, labored — 
to improve them. We must not follow Hamlet who cried — 
that the days were evil and cursed them. Our forefathers — 
gave us a system of government which has produced greatet — 


liberties and higher living standards than ever before ex 
perienced in the history of the world. As citizens it is our 
duty and our responsibility to do our utmost to protect that” 
system and to provide -moral leadership for the rest of the 
world. That is our duty and we cannot escape it if we wou 
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